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ABSTRACT 

This report is about recent steps undertaken at 
national and other levels to help schools in the countries of the 
European Ccrununity develop links with industry or the economic world. 
It draws particularly on examples from the 30 pilot projects that 
formed part of the European Community's second program on young 
people's transition from education to adult and working life. Part I 
examines why links are important. The main purpose is to analyze what 
use schools (and firms) make of links and what support is needed at 
local levels to make best use of them. Part II describes the way 
links contribute to four important functions of schools and education 
systems: the provision of guidance, the school curriculum, the 
provision of inservice training for teachers, and the school's role 
and image in its local community. Part III illustrates how 
school-industry linking gives rise to new linking structures or 
services at the local level. Descriptions are provided of various 
kinds of links as they are used in pilot projects in different 
countries. Part IV presents a set of recommendations for the 
successful development of school-industry links in the future. 
Appendixes include descriptions of transition programs for youth in 
Germany, United Kingdom, Netherlands, Italy, and Denmark, and a list 
of contacts for all pilot projects mentioned in the text. (7LB) 
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Preface 



This r^»rt is cm^ in a series on tiie work and results of the 30 pilot 
projects in the European CScinrnanity Action Prograim on the Transition 
of youi^ people frcm education to adult and working life. 

The Programite is based on a Resoluticn of July 1982 by the Ccwncil and 
the Ministers of Education meeting within the Ocwncil. The projects, 
jointly financed by the CJcoimission of the Euicpean Ocnimunities and 
national authorities, were set vp in 1983 and finished in 1987. 

The main theraes of the Progrararae, based on the Resolxition, were; 

• the developoaent and xise of work e5?)erience schemes in secondary 
education; 

• the developnaent of equal opportunities for girls and young woraen; 

• the iirprovement of guidance and counselling and the development of 
youth information services; 

• staff development programmes; 

• the development of ne&^ forms of assessment and cer^J.fication; 

• the integration of yccng migrants; 

• "education for enterprise"; 

• schools and social action; the prevention of illiteracy, drop-out, 
delinquency, drug abuse; 

• the development of alternative curricula; 

• co-operation and pa2±nership in a local or regional context. 

Further information on the Programroe and other reports on it published 
on behalf of the Ocnraiission by IFKPLM can be obtained by writing to 
the address shewn on the cover. 



Abcxit tMs report 



Most sdiools in the ocuntries of the European Ctmmunity do not have 
links with industry or the eoonanic world. This r^rt is about recent 
st^, at national and other levels, to help th«n develop them. 

It draws partiruLarly on exanples fron the 30 pilot projects which took 
part in the Eun^aean Ooramnity's second prograimne on youi^ people's 
transition frm education to adult and working life. But it also des- 
cribes initiatives and schenes outside that progranine. 

m Part I, the r^rt examines why links are seen as inportant. The 
reasons are partly eoonondc, partly educational, and partly social. 

The r^wrt's main purpose, however, is to analyse what use sdiools (and 
firms) make of links; and what su?5»rt is needed at local level to make 
best use of them. 

Rart U of the r^rt d^cribes the way links contribute to four impor- 
tant functions of schools and education systems : the provision of gui- 
dance; the school curriculum; the provision of in-service training for 
teachers; and the school's role, and image, in its local canmunity. 

Part m illustrates hew school-industry linking gives rise to new 
linking structures, or services, at the local level. Various kinds of 
them are described, as used in pilot projects in different countries, 
and else»Aiere. 

Finally, a set of reccranendations are made, in Part IV, for the suc- 
cessful dsvelopraent of school-industry links in the future. It is hoped 
that "they will be of use to those concerned with an interest in the 
developaent of school-industry linking both at national level ard at 
local level, and in the schools themselves. 
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I. Why schcx^l-industry links are iitportant 



Many Eurqpean cxxmtries are new engaged In sane fundamental re-examin- 
ation of the historic attitudes of schools to industry, and industry 
to schools. The csontnon edia is to develop closer co-operation or part- 
nership, between them. The exceptions are the few countries in v*iich 
industry has always co-operated closely with at least the vocational 
training sector of the education system. Ever, in these countries there 
are new ^noves to widen this co-operation to inci\x3e the non-vocational, 
or general education, schools. 

Ohe reasons behind the general push towards siKh links are inainly 
ecomtnic : 

• Short- and madiim-term responses to the vmenployment crisis are 
new giving way to longer-term policies; instead of crash schemes to 
]ce^ young people off the xmenployment register, gcrvermaents are 
pinning their hopes on longer-term measures designed to increase the 
efficiency and oocpetitiveness of their econcmies; in this context, 
raising the quality of trainincy of the work-force at all levels is 
seen as increasingly inportant; 

0 the decline of major labour-inter^ive heavy industries all over 
Europe, in the face of Pacific Basin and Third World conpetition, and 
their n^lacement by new capital-intensive, automated, firms vAiich 
need less labour, have led governments to put more eitphasis on local 
initiative f and small-scale enterprises ^ as a source of new jobs; 

• the inpact of the new technologies in quioikening the pace of eco- 
nomic and industrial change is becoming more widely felt, and making 
it more urgent that secondary schools as well as vocational training 
institutions keep in touch with industry; and that firms, especially 
small and medium-sized caies, have good access to re-training facili- 
ties; 
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• th9 higher levels of qualif icaticn vAiich the new technologies call 
for make it more irtf-ortant than ever to recriiit a fair share of the 
most talented yomg people into tha technical area, and to change the 
anti-industrial, or anti^xiainess. attitudes \Aiich seme, schools have 
traditionally reflected. 

At the snme time, educators have their reasons for wanting to see the 
gap close, vdiich can be suninarized as follows: 

• the pressure of youth vjnenplc(yroent, acute in scroe regions, and 
particularly for the most disadvantaged grcii?» in them, such as the 
unqualified and the yc«ng ImDiigrants, has strongly influenced many 
sdhoolo. The need to try to reduce the number of the unqualified, i.e. 
those young people leaving the education system vdthout a marketable 
vocational qualification, has reinforced the need (already evident to 
many teachers) to re-think the content, style of teachincr. and presen- 
tat4<;T) Pf gwrseg to young people generally in secondary education, 
•mis has led to much more use of the world outside the school, vrork 
e3q)erienoe placements, and nary other forms of school contact vdth the 
working world; 

• the jTO-vocational content of oonpulsory education has, as a re- 
sult, been given much more attention: tha vocational dimension, value 
SILISlSZaneS/ of courses is stressed more than before. The vocational 
(or "pre-vocational") dimension is interpreted broadly to include such 
personal qualities as the ability to consmnicater self-confidenoe and 
creative ability. Providing practical opportunities to exgerienx the 
world of work, and spend seme time in it before leavii^ school, are 
also seen to be of great iaportance in developing these qualities. All 
these trends create needs for schools to have more access to, and 
better kncwledge of, the eooncmic world in their area. 

• in scna countries, the idea of schools teaching "enterprise " has 
been eagerly taken vapt its attraction is not only that it offers ways 
to motivate and reward those not liJcely to achieve great "academic" 
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BuocesQ, but also that it will help generally to change mary pi?>ils» 
attitajdes fixia passive e5?)ectation of 'ployment into a Toare d^nzanic 
attitixte directed to finding or creating one^s cwn job ttjxwi^ an 
Introducticxi to the world of business, self-eaoployaent, and small 
firxns; in seme countries, the local econccY, and ptpils' future place 
in it, have beone themes in secondary school work; 

• in the vocational tredning sector, enplpyment and ecaxinic pres- 
sures hacve stlnulated schools and teachers to be more outward- and 
forward-looking, and responsive t especially to the needs of their lo- 
cal firms : established links in !^)ecific sectors (inetal, textiles, 
agriculture) have been extended: vocational schools/colleges Iiave be- 
came more active in marketing or publicising their training capacity. 
More part-^tlme tredning is offered. All this is seen by teachers as 
contributing, in the short or longer term, to better job prospects for 
their students. 

Ihen there are also the pressures and concerns of others more broadly 
oonoemod with social as well as economic well<4:)eing; 

m many educators see a longHzerm, and long-standing, need to open 
schools of all types, and at all levels, to their local ocirwfliitieS f 
including not just parents and local people but all kinds of creators 
of wealth, services or jobs In the locality, as well as those oonoem- 
ed with its cultural welfare; 

e in the eoonanically hardHtiit ar^us of some countries, the integra- 
tion of young people into society, and into sooae form of job, has been 
treated as a major social challenge. One s^proach has been to linprc^ 
opportunities for then by setting \jp partnerships between eill the rele- 
vant local eoonanic and social organizations, especially firms and 
training bodies; 

0 in countries \ity3re industry has traditionally distanced it£^f 
from social welfare obligations, there is increasing recognition that 
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firms have an obligation to cantriixtte to the econonic survival ^ 
rocover^T of the local cjcranunity, and should think and oct in a spirit 
of partnership, rather than "laissez-faire"; 

• the need to ocntoat misleading images of trade xinionism ^ whether re- 
sulting frott falling membership in a time of recession, or the advance 
of new technology, is involving trade unionists, in sane countries, in 
taking a more active part in the world of education. 

Schools, firms and local/regional authorities have responded in very 
many different ways to all ttiese new tasks. A large number of different 
kinds of initiatives and schemes can be found, linkirg them together. 
Ihe next section examines the kinds of activity for which they have 
been vised. 
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II. Lililcs in action 



School-industry links, and linking ac±ivities, are not ends in them- 
selves. Ihe point of stixtying them is not to descrite vAxat activities 
they give rise to, thoi^ that my be helpful, if only to clarify v*iat 
they Dean in concrete tsnns - see Box 1. Bie purpose, rather, is to 
see in ^Aiat way linking activities are used to enrich or extend the 
roles of the school and its teachers. 

Die evidence of the pilot projects points to benefits in fccr differ- 
ent areas, sotie of vMch overlap : 

• the curriculum : in particular to make subjects in the curriculum 
nore outward-looking and to help pails' personal develcpxient, espe- 
cially their ability to conmunicate; 

• guidance, to help young people in their personal career decisions; 

• staff development, to give teachers nore e>?)erienoe of the world 
outside the school; and 

^ the ccranunity role of the school, i.e. at least its '^public rela- 
tions" and, at best, the positive social and naterial cantrHxttion that 
schools can inake to their local oonmunity. 

Sdiool-industry-llnking activities, like other activities which many 
schools arrai^e sucii as residential ejqperience, drama or art activi- 
ties fields, sdiDol trips, visits abroad, and exchanges, can oontrllxtte 
sljnultaneously to pipils' subject learning, their personal developoaent 
and the process of guidance. Activities developed thrcu^ cocperaticxi 
with industry are, in this sense, an extension of the range of (mainly 
extra-curriculm) e}q)erienoes, which many schools succeed in providing. 

But many links activities contribute to both the curriculm and the 
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guidance process. OS^eir specied value, in fact, is that they enable 
guidance wrk to be more easily, or better, integrated into subject- 
teaching in the curriculum. Bringing the school liearer the "real 
world" malces it easier for the individual pcpil. to perceive her/hiia- 
self realistically in relation to it. Teaching a subject with en^iiasis 
on its irplications or applications in the real world, and illustrated 
fran it, make it less necessary for guidance counsellors to provide 
the student with data about it, as part of "guidance". links provide 
cpportunitics to illustrate the "vocational diisension" of subject 
learning, not just in technical subjects but in maiy others also. 

Visiting the local mussel-farm or textile factory may be a way to il- 
lustrate points in the science syllabus, or in environmental studies, 
or about the local econcDty, or about the nature of work; or, if a stu- 
dent is placed there for trainii^, it may be part of a vocational cour- 
se. All such uses can be fcund in the Transition Programme projects*. 



Links in action bq.^ 

Ihe activities which links can be used for include the following : 

• sinnlated business games, role plays, mini-enterprises, 

• school conferences on industrial/econcmic issues and case 
studies, 

• visits to firms, guest-speakers, 

• joint use of technical facilities, 
e joint projects with a firm, 

• contracts for a firm, 

• work es^jerience placements; "taster" or more specific; inclu- 
ding work-shadowing, i.e. observii^ work-roles, 

• cocperation in curriculm development, 

• jointly-organized staff development i 

Note t "Industry" is used throu^iout to cover the world of indus- 
try, cannerce, services and the small-firms sector, i.e. the 
"world of work" or the "world of the econcmoy". "Industry" also 
iitplies both the social partners, enplpyers and trade unions, and 
the self-eitplpyed**. 



* See also "Olie world of work as a learning resource"; IFAEEAN, 
E>n:issels, December 1986. 

** Illustrations of the roles of firms and trade miions can be found 
in Innovations 37: Schools, fims and trade vmions. 
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1. curricalm 



Uiiking with industry can cxsitribute to the curriculum in two ways; 
throu^ oollaboraticn in developing new courses and curricula; and 
in helping implement them. In the world of vocatiooial training, in 
many countries, there is a long tradition of cooperation between 
schools and firms, and between industries and national/regional 
authorities. But the last few years have seen l3i|»rtant developments, 
in both vocaticreJ. and general education, schools: the concern to 
"close the gap" between cccpulsory education and the cut<=tide world 
has neant that sciKX)l/college contact with iixJustry hais new beccroe 
much more widespread, and is no longer confined to the vocational 
training sector. 

Bie laost oommon point of entry, for coirexdsory education , is the need 
to provide pcpils with soma form of introduction to the *»world of 
work", in a realistic, but manageable^ way. Ihis is increasirigly seen 
as a necessary part of adl pipils* cccpulsory education. Linking acti- 
vities not only make individual subjects more realistic or relevant: 
they malce the vAiole curriculum more outward-looking, and offer excel- 
lent opportunities for yourg people to relate to aduits other than 
their teachers or their family in ways whidi stiinilate aril develop 
their social skills. Various approaches can be seen. 

o Introducing a new subject (or additions to existing subjects) . 
Bie solution efcdopted in Germany some years ago was the lixxLusion of 
'Arbeitsldire' (learning about the world of work) in the curriculm of 
the 40% of pupils who would either leave school at the end of the com- 
pulsory period or else go into vocaticml training. New, however, 
there is a strong nerve to offer "Arbeitslehre" to all p^5)ils as part 
of their cccpulsory sdiooling. The system of links between education 
ani indusifcry at national, regional and local level, for the develop- 
ment and iirplementation of suitable courses, work ej^jerience cpportu- 
!s5 teacAor trairiing, and other resources has heccxoe w^l-estab- 
? > eis^, all parts of the country. (A fuller aocccnt is given 

iotis 38, included in this paper as Annex 1.) 
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• 13)e crxses-curriculum approach . A different solvttion is now in 
widespread use in the Uhited Klngdon. Without the school necessarily 
altering the structure of its curriculum, in±Lvidual teachers are 
enocuraged to find ways to introduce the vrorld of industry into their 
teaching. Ihe methods used vary: drawing on illustrative material to 
si?port theoretical learning; giving students ejqperience of the world 
of. work; using project vroric, in school hours as part of the curricu- 
lum, or as an extra-curricular activity. -Ihe process of introducing 
the industrial world into 'the school may be tackled by the school as a- 
whole or fcy groups of teachers with or without the appointment of a 
coordinator. In the Uhited Kingdon, the School CXirriculum Industry 
Partnership (SCCP) has developed techniques for helpir^ schools litple- 
ment this approach, summarized in Innovations 39, at Annex 2. 

• The project approach, ihe introduction of projects, i.e. tcpic- 
oentred or prcblem-oentred leamii^ situtations, is now conmon in 
secondary education, as well as primary education, and provides a 
natural means for introducing the real world into the world of the 
school. Probably the greatest advantage of the project oonc^ is that 
it is essentially inter-disciplinary and inter-subject, and demands 
the ability to identify the relevance of theoretical knowledge to the 
solution of actual problems, within resource and time constraints. 
Projects are often extra-curricular, and outside school hours, parti- 
cularly in education systems which limit schools' timetable freedon. 
But even in sucii systems sciiools have succeeded in adaptirg tradition- 
al teaching, within the timetable, to inclucJe school-based and even 
off-preadses project work, as can be seen in scroe of the pilot pro- 
jects in Italy (Enpoli, Reggio Calabria, and Sassari) . 

In vt?»?atj-<?nql training, also, scrae new forms of linking activities 
were developed in schools in the pilot projects. 
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ifeaicetlncf vocational trainlncr 



Box 2 



R25)id tedinological change in firms has led to vocational schools 
and colleges forming new local training partnerships and services, 
particailarly with small and medixm enterprises v*io cannot undertate 
training themselves. Ihe locally-negotiated curriculxm, in voca- 
tional training, is a videspread and luportant development. 

m the West nanders/T.ittiTurg ]jsx:f^ect (B 2)* in Belgium, vocational 
schools, with si?3port fran province and national levels, developed 
a martet strategy for their training facilities, and developed 
and iDoplenoented courses in close collaboraticn with the virmo for 
whcm they were designed. 

In Greece, the "AGHD" pilot project (GR 14) developed new klndto of 
courses in vocational training institutes to meet the needs of 
agricultural cooperatives for managers trained in modem methods. 
In doing so, it strengthened the local involvanent of the training 
institutes concerned. 



Oontract services Box 3 

Vocational trainiiig ii^titutes and colleges often carry cut oon- 
tract work for local f inre in the specialist sector. Biey may de- 
velop ne^r pieces of eguipnent; manufacture et^oirt runs of a product; 
or carry cut an investigation. 

In the Italian pilot projects, i?per^-seocndary schools, seme in 
general edixation and seme technical/vocational, organized oocbi- 
ned research activities involving grout^ of volimteer teachers and 
students, in work for local firms on a oon tr act basis. Ihe •♦Pro- 
graxnne 2050" Youth Cooperative in Modena was ocninissioned by the 
city's Chanober of Cccinerce to produce a data*^Dase of their firms 
and their econonic characteristics, and to help draft the Cham- 
ber's quarterly econcmic survey by contributing its cwn analysis 
of the data. 



Squiproent sharing Box 4 

Firms may locate a piece of expensive equipment, such as a main- 
frame cocputer, in a technical school. Bie firm can have access to 
it for training its own staff, but it is also available as teaching 
equipment for the schcoVooHege (e.g. in KDrtrijk, BelgixM) . 



* for addresses of pilot projects, see list at end of peqper. 
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2. Guidance 



C3onc5em to hi^i^t or give more iaportance to the econcinic and in- 
dustrial world, in the way that young pecaple are prepared for adult 
life, led many pilot projects in the European (Ironunity's Transition 
Progransne to give specieiL ertphasis to tte introduction of schemes of 
work ejqjerience as part of ocnpulsory schooling. In fact, work place- 
menbs were al m ost synonanous with school-industry-linking in the minds 
of many st<iff. In many cases activities were organized as part of the 
guidance process and the Danish guidance course in the city of Aalborg, 
described below, is a good exanple. Other projects enphasised the 
guidance aim, Ixit less directly, or eo^lictly. 

• Using wor k experience in a cruidanoe course . In Denmark, guidance 
is an obligatory ccnponent of the required curriculum for all papils 
in their last two years of ccopulsory education and work experience is 
often included as part of it. m the Aalborg pilot project (DK 3) a 
phased approach to the use of work placements in the guidance course 
has been developed. A short (one-week) visit to a firm is included In 
their 8th year (i.e. age 14/15) to give students a general idea about 
the world of work. In the 9th year (age 15/16) students have a two- 
week placement in a car-eer area of their choice, to help them to check 
\*ether they are happy with their- choice and also to gain experience 
of the nature of the woriqplace. Ihis is then discussed in class, m 
the next year, which is followed by most ptpils exc^ those goii^ on 
to university, another two-^reek placement is offered, mednly to con- 
firm the vocational choice made, and to introduce students to specific 
vocational training in their chosen field. (See also Innovations 5, 
Work eaqjerienoe and guidance, Derssark. ) 

• A croes-curricular aiJproach to guidance, using work experience . 
In the schools in the Rijndelta project (NL 25) in the Netherlands, 
the teachers of one subject, usually social studies, played a central, 
organising role In integrating the students' work placements into 
their guidance coarse. In the el^t weeks pr^aration phase for the 
Fails' placements, as many subjects as possible were asked to take 
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part; ecjooondcs to discuss the role of firms; history to discuss the 
history of trade xxnions; mother tongue, to decide hew to valte-15) or 
report on the activities, etc. The project is preparir^ a handbook on 
this ldi?d of subject cooperaticsi. (See also Innovatiotis 26, Guidance 
course, Netherlands). 

• The 'territorio' aroroac h. m all eight Italian projects, the 
schools \<ere invited to ejjplore how to participate in, and oontriiute 
to, the Gccranic welfare awi develcpaent of their area ('territorio', 
literally territory, but used in a very flexible sense) . Closely link- 
ed was the seccixi objective, that the schools should develop in ycung 
people a greater awareness of, and a more positive attitude to, the 
job possibilities of snail firms and self-enployment. m the lower- 
seconaary school ('scuola media', for EX5)ils aged 11-14) many interes- 
ting sciieines developed, linking schools into the local eoonccy, even 
in areas viiere agriculture is the main form of eaaplciyment. Youth co- 
operatives, a wide variety of local studies with an enphasis on both 
econcndc and cultural themes, and many practical activities, were 
developed. In the i?per-seoontaary schools, existing work placement 
schsnes were exterxiBd and developed, and new "t^pes of activity linking 
technical and vocational schools with firra were introduced, including 
"enterprise" activities such as the foncat ion of youth cooperatives 
working on a coraoercial basis. (See also Innovations 25, School and 
'territorio' - Reggie Calabria). 

• Enterprise education . The 'territorio' approach may be thoa^t of 
as a particular, locally-oriented, version of the "enterprise educa- 
ticn" approach, which can be seen not only in Italy tut in Ireland, 
and the Uhited Kingdom, Germary and Denmark. In these countries, en- 
terprise activities have been introduced, in many different ways, into 
conpulsory education (and post-conpulsory, see below) so as to develop 
business skills, creativeness, and other persoml qualities relevant 
to the world of enterprise, small firms, and self-enployment. The em- 
phasis is not necessarily on issues to do with the local eocncoy, 
though that may be a convenient way for sdiools to handle enterprise 
education. The fomtitican of mini-enterprises is coomon in Ireland and 
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the United Kingdan, In the same vay as the youth cocperatives formed 
in sane Italian pilot projects raenticaied above. In a Northern Ireland 
pilot project, enterprise activities were introduced to give slow- 
learning pi^jils in a ^jecial school a better chanoe of econcmic inde- 
pendenoe as well as a practical Introducticn to the organization of 
production. (See Innovations 1, "Enterprise development" , and 
Innovations 10, "Enterprise education in a special school"). 



3. Staiff dfivelcpasnt 



A key factor in closing the gap is that teachers in cccpulsory educa- 
tion aust feel that the issue is iitportant and valvable, esnd be confi- 
dent about handling the world of worVindustry with their pt5>ils. Ways 
of introducing teachers effectively to the world of industry, which 
many have never ej^ierienoed directly, are now being taken seriously in 
many countries, and cannot be treated fully here, even thou^ this is 
an ijiportant area in which schools' links with industry produce major 
benefits.* 

In the Transition Erogranne pilot projects, the fact of participatitg 
in a programae directly ocncemed with young people's transition to 
the world of woric, as part of adult life, no doubt helped to dispose 
teachers favourably tcwards opportunities designed to increase their 
contact with it. Bqperlenoe seemed to show that unawareness of the 
problen (of the distance s^arating schools from the econcBiic world) 
Is the basic difficulty to be overccrae, rather than hostility or lack 
of interest on the part of teachers, once the prcJjlem has been per- 
ceived. 



* For a fuller account of the Transition Erogranne pilot projects' 
in-servioe training strategies, aimed at this and other objectives, see 
•^Teacher training; strategies ftxan the second Transition Prograniae", 
lEftFIAN, BEUssels, Deoessber 1986. 
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Isolation 



Box 5 



Stiidies In several projects (Galway, Northern Ireland, Viterbo) 
hic^i^ted the extent to vMch teachers In cotpulsory education 
are imaware of the vocational training c^^wrtunities in their own 
area, even thou^ they roay be concerned, no less than their stu-* 
dents, that their school is cat off from society. 

One study also shewed how many parents have vmrealistic e)5)ecta~ 
tions about the future careers of their children and very anti- 
industry attitudes. 



Under the pressure of youth laneirplqyinent, maiiy schools reflect increase 
irg conctam on the part of teachi^rs to try to enable every pjpil to 
find a route vMch will lead towards a job, particularly by securing a 
place on a vocational training p.rograinite \*iera these have recently 
been set vp and are regarded as good routes to jobs. But the saioe 
schools and teachers may still have very little contact with, or kncw- 
ledge of, the local econoraic environment, xmless they have started to 
introduce work e>qperienca, or scone industry-lixiking activities, as 
part of either guidance or curriculm development. 

The introduction of such schemes is, in fact, one of the major ways of 
providing opportunities for teachers to have contact with, awareness 
of, and vmderstandiwg of, the industrial world. The need to find place- 
inents for students going on work ejqperience laimches teachers into 
contact with firms. Ihe need to find lecturers, or firms to visit, has 
the saine sort of effects. Participation in a pilot project, such as 
the Transition Programme projects, itself is a major learning ejqperi- 
ence for many teachers, vAoere projects have dev^d-c^^ed work e35)erien- 
ces, or school-industry links, or new guidance schemes, vMch provide 
opportunities for teachers to e^qplore the world outside the school in 
order to handle these new developments. 

Apart frcsn these "learning by doing" qK»rtunities, specific schemes 
were developed in several pilot projects, to put teachers in touch 
with firms in their area. A large-scale French project (F 9) , en the 
use of work e55)erience in vocational training, tried to ensure that 
teachers in general as well as vocational subjects in the 'lyc^es 
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professionnels' (vocational schools for perils aged 14/16-18) visited 
their students during their placements so as to increase their know- 
ledge of local industry. 



Work experience for teachers box 6 



A scheme to provide large-scale opportunities for work e}?)erience 
for teachers was developed in the pilot project in Zeeland 
(Netherlands) . 

In three years, 75% of the teachers of vocational subjects in low- 
er and intermediate secondary vocational schools (for pcQpils aged 
^"■^^ ^^~^) took part in 3-day work ej^jerience programnves. 
Bie target grop is new being widened to inc3.\jde all teachers in 
vocational training schools. 

Placement opportunities were provided by 300 firms, shcps, banks, 
ho^itals, and public service bodies. 

Ihe scheme was both popular, and, so far as can be seen, successs- 
fill in its aim of giving teachers an i:?>-to-date view of industry, 
sane ideas about applications they could illustrate in their sub- 
ject teaching, and a better idea of the kind of working environ- 
ment which their students would be entering.* 



A schane targeted at care^ education teachers was develc^jed In 
Greece, as part of a plan to intensify guidar-ce work at secondary 
school level, and to provide more systematic training for careers 
guidance teachers in the school, in a five-month training course, for 
volunteer careers guidance teachers all over the country, one month 
was set aside for teachers. In grot?)s, to have opportunities to meet 
local firms, public bodies, etc. in order to get information^ and de- 
velcp contacts with them vMch could be of vse in their professional 
woric In the schools.** 

m-servioe training seminars, addressed by professional econcoiists and 
people fccsn the world of industry and commerce, were a feature of most 



* see mnovations 22 : Wbrk experience for teachers - Zeeland. 

** see Innovations 7 : Field experience for guidance teachers - Greece. 
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of the Italian projects, at the start of their development work cn the 
introduction of the 'territorio* approach described above. Ihe objec- 
tive, \Aiidi seemed to be successfully achieved, vas to increase tea- 
chers' awareness and loxwledge of the econcaodc environraent of their 
area, as background and ger^ral orientation towards considering hew to 
develop such work in their cwn particular field. Such meetings brcuc^ht 
together teachers from different types of schools, and different 
levels, which was itself also a stimulating innovation. 



Breakincf down isolation Box 7 

Teachers in seocaxlary schools can be brou^t into closer oontact 
with ttie world of work by the development of direct links with 
the world of vocational training. 

This was done on a large scale, and systematically, in Baden- 
WQrtteniberg, fron 1982 onwards, in a school-linking prograraae 
setting yjp contact groi?)s ('Kbntaktkreise') .* 

The schaae broi^t teachers from the different t^pes of school 
into oorrtact, and engaged them in joint activities such as cur- 
riculum develcpnent and guidance work. 

The original aiin was to raise the status of the 'Hav^rtzschulen' 
(Icwer-seoondary schools) and to make teachers in them more aware 
of vocational training opportunities in their region. The second 
aim has been very successful and the schsme has had unexpected 
benefits in simulating curriculum continuity, between the schools 
throuj^ join .xirriculm developraent.* 



Finally, there are exairples in several countries of industry's contri- 
buting- to the process of training teachers. In France and the 
Netherlands it has beocDS a requirement that teadiers should spend i 
period in an industrial placement as part of their initial training. 
In the ISiited Kingdom, there are exaitples of industry cooperating with 
schools in developing ^)ecial trainir^g in management, 7or the senior 
staff of sdiools, particularly head-teacheis. The Centre Study of Caur 
prehensive ScSiobls (CSCS) and the British Petroleum Oocpany identified 
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five cxjntemaporary issues in management in schcxjls which corresponded 
closely to issues in industry. Ihey were: the management of declining 
resources; the managemerrt of a changing market; the management of 
staff develcpaent; the management of conflicting viewpoints; and the 
management of tadmological change. Each of the issues was worked vip 
into a short case-study, and made available for use in school and in 
industry training wurkshcps. People in industry were sxarprised at the 
similarities in the management roles in the two fields, and at the 
extent to vMch tead^ers were involved in management decisions. 



4. The ocsnmunity role of the school; and public relations 



It is widely recognised that schools and firms both need to know more 
about vdiat is happening in the others' world. Firms may well be aware 
of vSiat is happening in schools or colleges vMch prwide vocational 
training, -niey are much less likely to be aware of what is happening 
in coipiLsory schooling, or in general education at the ipper-secon- 
dary level. Curriculum content, assessment methods, teaching and learn- 
ing methods are all changing - rapidly in some countries. Industry 
needs to be informed, nationally and regionally, about these changes, 
in order to recruit successfully and to be able to cooperate effec- 
tively in si?5X3rt of the education system. 

Schools in the pilot projects increasingly realised the need to "sell" 
themselves in their local community. This did not mean selling in the 
sense of carpeting with other schools for pi^^ils. it meant: 

• "selling" the work of the school to parents; schools recognised 
parents as resource-people both for the curriculum and in the guidance 
ocnteirt:, and that such resources would not be \anlocked for the school's 
benefit if the parents were not informed about its activities, plans 
and needs; 




• "selling" the school to firms; firms have to be approached, for 
woric placements or other facilities; head-teachers found they had to 
sfpend more time on such public relations activities to obtain their 
share; 
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• aakincj the sciiool mora yxvjm in the local cxxnimmily. Pilot: pro- 
j€)rts axe an ?2ffecUva way to publicise schools* activities throjgh 
the local press/radio, S^</*'ral pilot projects started to do this on a 
r^iilar basis; a sc^iool newspaper was started in the Belgian project 
in St« Ghisledn; 

• nailing infonnation direct to firms abort: new courses or certifi- 
cates vMch schools have introduced^ to ensure that firms are aware of 
them^ and recognise them wiien job applicants refer to them; 

• offering services to local firms and services^ e.g. c^n^xsnents 
manufacture and contract work. 

School-inAistry-lirikiiig activities contributed^ in all the pilot 
projects ooncemed^ to establishing the ccirammity dlinensiony or role^ 
of the school in its area. It was inost marloed in the 'territorio* 
approach of the Italian projects^ described above. But it was also 
noticeable in many others (Northaxt^Jton^ St. Ghislain^ Strathclyde^ 
V6nissieux^ for exanple) . Linking activities not only inform schools 
aboit firms; they provide the means^ and the stimulus^ for schools to 
make themselves better known. 



Support for and, links Box 8 

In the Netherlands^ one of the main responsibilities of the school- 
enplqyment centres (C3ontactcentrtmi QaJerwijs Arbeid - or OQA) , set 
xjp aiice 1983 in all 12 provinces has been the publication of pro- 
vince-level booklets in \Aiidi all the vocational schools' education 
and training courses, whidi include work placemerrts, are described. 
These booklets have been sent to all the firms in the province to 
stimulate more firms to provide placements. 

In 1986, designated "Industry Year*» in the United Kingdom, the 
government published a loose-leaf directory of key organizations 
ooncemed ;d.th helping firms and schools establi^ school-industry 
links, and has arranged for it to be annually x^xJated. It lists 
the adms, locations, target groi^, activities and resources of 25 
major organizations and groups, as well as reviewing the work of 
govemmtait dqjartments in sapport of sdiool-industry collaboration. 
In Germany, similar information wrk, and oocperative develojinent, 
is extensively undertaken as part of the 'Arbeitslehre' system. 
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111. local si^jport structures 



Ihe last section analysed \*at schools can get out of links - to 
itrprove their curriculm, their guicSanoe work, their staff develcp- 
loent, and their public relations. In this section look at the 
administrative and organizational side of these activities, and par- 
ticularly at the different ways in vAiidh countries - or regions - have 
re^xanded to the need for new services or fuix±ions to enable these 
activities to start and keep going; and at the different types of 
local si^port structures \Mch are starting to be set vp, as a result. 

These new bodies have several things in ccffntnon. They are : 

• local-level 

9 task-oriented, and 

• small-scale. 



Exactly what they do depends, to scane extent, on the context, and hcM 
the scOiool-inJustry linking processes have developed. A nuntoer of 
typical functions, related to the four areas described in Part II, can 
be identified. 
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Typical activities 



Box 9 



CXirriculm 

• stimulate or assist joint development/ between firms and 
schools, of teaching materials, e.g. : 

case studies 

work siimolation materials 
role-play materials 
science teaching materials; 

• organize and design projects and special conpetitions for 
students. 



Guidance 

• coordinate, develqp, the sv^ly and quality of work e>^"-ience 
opportunities in firms; 

• publish material about developments/trends in regional enplqy- 
ment prospects. 



Staff develoDment 

• help organize in-service courses, possibly with the involve- 
ment of enplcyers and trade unionists on : 

how to liaise with industry 

new tq)ics in science, technology 

current problems in industry; 

• organize twinning schemes, e.g. between head-teacher/chief 
executive to broaden their understanding of each other's work 
and to ensure Ihe continuation of school-industry links. 



Public relations by schools 

• organize meetings for industrialists about changes in the 
education system (e.g. certification, pupil profiles) . 



In Meiriber States three main models have been developed to respond to 
the need for this kind of si:^port : 

• setting up a nev/ boc^ 

• setting vsp a committee 

• extending the activities of an existing body. 
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1. Setting up a ntw body 



In countries \^ere there is less tradition of establishir^ links bet- 
ween the world of education and training, and where schools therefore 
lack ©qjerience of building \jp contacts themselves, specialised local 
support bodies can play an itrportant role. Initiatives to launch such 
bodies can be taken at different levels. 

In the Netherlands, the two pilot projects takij^ part in the 
Ecograirane (NL 24, NL 25) both formed part of a national initiative , 
launched by the Ministries of Education and of Social Services and 
Enplqyment to set \jp in eadi Province a local structure, called a 
'Oontactcentrum Qnderwijs Arbeid' (Bducation-Enplpyment liaison Centre 
- or OQA) . Ohese state-sponsored centres, with a two person staff ana 
a small office, were given a broad brief to iitprove contacts between 
the world of education and Industry throu^ better canmunication, 
increased COTtact and coordination of services, and to help schools 
(principally tut not exclusively) of vocational education for 3,6-20 
year-olds to find training pleicenvents In local firms. 

The activities of the CJQAs are described in Innovations 23, vMch is 
included as Annex 3 of this paper. Ihey can be summarised as : 

• presiding an information service to industry about educatic, anu 
vice-versa; 

• providing a develcpoent and coordinatiai service, as well as sane 
practical si^jport, for the various guidance services for yourg pecple 
in the area; 

• providing a research, develcpnent ard dissemination service on 
the use of work ej^^erience for both students and teachers. 
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other exsorples of regional bodies resultiiig f ran a national initiative 
can be seen in Ireland (Box 10) and France (see below p.28) . 



OCMTEX^s^ Ireland ^ Box K 

C3craDunity Training and SrjxLqyinent Consortia (CXMH^) have been 
set V5) on a pilot basis in ei^t rejions in Ireland. Their brief 
is to bring together^ at local xt^ivel^ maipcwer and education 
authorities with cccEnunity organizations. 

Aim : to ensure iitproved local planning^ delivery and ironitoj>- 
ing of pre-vocational and training schemes for ycung people. 

Organizatiai : 

• a director with an office and scroe secretarial help^ but has 
to draw en expertise and staff frcra other^ existing^ bodies for 
any operational tasks; 

• a seven-ineirtoer planning imit (education^ training^ irtanpcwer 
services^ youth education ageixy) ; 

• a 30-^^^3iiber council^ incliJding enployers and trades vinion 
rqproseiit Lves. 



Other pilot projects resulted in regional or citv-level initiatives 
which led to creating a support body. 

In the pilot project in Modem (I 22a) , in the higlily-industria],ized 
area of northern italy^ on "Agency" has been created^ on the initia- 
tive of those concerned in the city of Modenc*, itself. In this case 
there was no "top-down" national policy^ as v^ere had been in the 
NetherlanSs, but rather a process of growth in the industry-related 
activities of the schools and hence in their need for administrative 
and other support^ "vAiich the schools themselves did not have the capa- 
city to provide. Ihe growth in such activities was largely the result 
of the creation of the Transition Programme pilot project there; and 
the establishment of the Agency resulted fectn the wish of those con- 
cerned in the Modena Associatiai for Business Studies Training, the 
Chamber of CJcciaerce, and the •Proweditorato agli Studi" (the local 
education authority) to ensure that these activities would be able to 
continue, with the necessary sapgort, when the project came to an end. 
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The result was the cxeation of the 'Agenzia Scuola-itondo del lavoro' 
(School-vrorld of work Agency) described in Innovations 15 at Annex 4. 
Briefly, its main activities can be summarised as : 

• a two-way information service, between schools and firms, with a 
special errphasis on informing schools about local perceptions of the 
opportunities for ncv types of businesses; 

• the organization of experimental projects, involving mixed grot^js 
of teachers, students and industrial staff; 

• the organization of courses for teachers, to increase awareness 
of the economic problems of the area, and to famili.arise them with 
existing industry; 

• support for youth cooperatives, set up and managed in vpper- 
secondary schools, as a means of familiarising older students with the 
technical and comniercial world, in the last stages of their vocational 
courses. 

In the absence of any central sponsorship or resources being provi- 
ded, the local bodies in Mbdena have, together, provided the basic 
core : the local Training Association provides the administrative and 
accounting sv^port; the Qiaitiber of Commerce sv:5)plies office space, 
reproduction facilities and a telephone; and other staff help can be 
provided, as needed, both from the schools and the education authori- 
ty. Ihe operating budget, \Mdi is provided equally by the Province, 
the Chamber of Corranerce, and the local education authority, is there- 
fore available for studies, projects and development work. 

Another form of regional or local initiative can be found in Belgium. 
Ihe pilot project in the St. Ghislain area led to the formation of 
a volxmtary body under the name of "Transvia", \Mch brings together 
the local schools in the three school systems (state. Catholic, and 
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nunicipal) In a cx>nsorti\m-style structure, to provide, a centre in the 
town of St, Ghislain to provicie guidance, before and after leaving 
school, for young peqple, an^ to provide an enterprise education sup- 
port facility. 

If we look outside the Transition Prograinme, we can see that, in coun- 
tries vtoere interest in school-industry relations started soroe time 
ago, similar kinds of bcxiies also exi^. 

350 wprldna-aroups, Germany Box 1], 

The national initiative in Germany in the sixties to introduce 
•AriDeitslehre* (Learning about the world of work) vMch is now 
provided in different forms all over the country, has led to a 
naticn-^de, inc3^)enaent, network of sv^jport, at three levels. 

At local level, over 350 working graaga generate information for 
teachers about in-service courses; organize work placemen'/^; and 
provide other professional si^pport and informatics of various 
kinds. Ihese activities are supported, at recrional (i.e. land) 
level, by stxjdY'-groapB, and at national level ty the ^Arbeits- 
geaneinschsift Sdiule-Wirtschaft* (Educatian-econctcy working groip) 
vMch : 

• organize national and inter-national conferences, 

• publish teaching materials and policy documents* 
See also Innovations 38, at Annex 1. 



Ihe origins of seme other existing bodies can be traced bade to ini- 
tiatives by professional associatior^ aimed at enhancing young peo- 
ple's awareness of their profession. 

In the Uhited Kingdom grotqos of, e.g. banks, engineers, managers, 
electronics, industry in general and trade unions have set vp organi- 
zatioais, usually with national headquarters and local branches, to 
inform young people ani their teachers about specific links between 
curriculum subjects and their fields. 
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2. Setting a cxanraittee 



Bie si^^xsrt needed to make school-indastry cocperation successful is 
ncTt necessarily administrative or financial. It may be political - in 
the sense of identifying tasks or needs ana ensuring that the neces- 
sary priority is given to them by the existing bodies and their staff 
in the area. Diis will only heqppen, however, where staff and services 
already exist, and v*iat is needed are clear rtanits to them vMch are 
jointly backed by the school system and "industry". 



An interesting exanple can be seen in the pilot project in Aalborg, 
Denmark (DK 3) . Ihsre, the need for si^port was met without the crea- 
tion of any administrative body but by the formation of a hi^-level 
(xomittee, with separate sub-ccranittees, and a capacity to ensure that 
its decisions are followed xsp and inplenented. 



Ihe Aalborg "School Oontact Qanmittee" 



Ihe Aalborg "School Oontact Ocraaittee for Educational and Vocation- 
al Guidance" is an informal grc*:?>, established by the Aalborg city 
C3ouncil, in response to an initiative fron central government. 

A national conference was held in Denmark in 1976 to consider the 
problem of the isolation of schools in Danish society. Its report 
looked at the practical questions of vhat schools needed, by way of 
curriculum and organizational help, to close the gap. The report 
was circulated to municipalities, with an invitation to make the 
necessary arrangements locally to meet the needs identified, es- 
pecially in relation to the teaching of guidance vMch had been 
established as a ccoFulsory subject in the curriculm for young 
people between the ages of 14 and 16, by the Education Act of 1975. 

See also Innovations 14, at Annex 5. 



Ihe (Ssamittee, brings together the key figures fixm both sides of 
industry in Aalborg, and with r^resentatives of teacher's, parents, 
pupils, and the administration. It acts as a probleat-identij^-ing and 
remit-def ining forum, and has considered topics as wide as youth 
unenployment in the city, and the role of the press in encouraging 
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rammicatican between schools and the world of industry^ as well as 
attending to specific guidance requireinents such as the provision of 
work e>qperienoe places^ and the content of educational and vocational 
guidance materials^ 

Ihe administrative needs of the Ccnimittee (and its si±>-<xxnmittees) 
are met by a secretariat in the form of the two guidance consultants 
(advisers) in the cily^ vdio are also responsible for supervising the 
city's 53 echool-4>ased guidance counsellors. 

3. E3Ctending an existing bod/ 



A thirds ccramonly-used^ way of backing \jp school-industry linking 
activities is by the extension of the brief of an alreacfy-existing 
body. Pilot projects^ and other initiatives^ shew that a wide range 
of organizations can serve as host body. 

An employers' association 

In i3iella^ a textile industry town at the foot pf the Alps^ the 
Enplqyers' Association ('Uhione industriale') has a strong interest 
in tradning and the work of the schools; and sane of the schools^ 
especially those oonoemed with training technical staff for local 
industry^ are strongly linked to a variety of firms. As part of the 
Biella pilot project (I 22b) , the 'Unione' financed the conduct of a 
survey^ carried out by the pilot project staffs of ertplqyers' percep- 
tions of the curriculm in the area^ and their priorities for its de- 
velopnent in the future. Ohe 'Uhione' , with its substantial premises^ 
administrative capacity and resources ^ is already providii^ many of 
the linking fuiK*ions^ particularly related to the develcpment of work 
eaqperienoe in post-catpulsory education^ vMch .mi^t otherwise have to 
be performed by a specially-created body. 



A local inf ontatlon centre 



In France^ \jhere there has been strong tcp-<icwn encouragement of 
school twinning with firms (•jumelage*) since 1984^ under the axispices 
of a national ocramittee on school and the econcfftty (•Haut Ccanit6 Educa- 
ticn-6comnie')^ the local education officer ('Recteur d'Acaddmie') is 
responsible for inplementing the national policy^ at the local level; 
i.e. developing activities ciiioed at closing the gap between education 
and industry; the •Recteurs' are assisted by •Ccmit^s acad6miques» 
(regional oaanittees) modelled on the national one, i.e. occposed of 
representatives of education, training, enplcyers, trade imions and 
chanibers of occimeroe, etc. 

In 18 (of the 28) •Academies' a principal inspector for vocational 
education or another mRiriber of tiie •Rectorat* , such as the head of the 
guidance services, or adult education, is the anchor perscai respcxisi- 
ble. 

Ihe themes of work-grxx^s set up by the national 'Haut Ccwat^' , are 
mirrored in the work of the •Ocmitds acad6miques' : 

• twinning with firms (• jumelages') and forms of school-enterprise 
cooperation; 

• cooperation in vocational trainij^; 

• inproving provision for young people without qualifications; 

• consultation with industry and review of qualifications; 

• future innovation activities; 

e hitler education and cooperation. 

In ona of the Transition pilot projects (F 11) concemad with the de- 
velopcoent of local information centres (• Centres d» Information et 
d'Qrientation') a number of local guidance oertres have in fact started 
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to function as linking bodies, in different ways. The CIO in Perpignan, 
for exanple, ke^ a list of finrs in the nei^ibourhood for the bene-- 
fit of those oranising work e55)erience placements. The fact that the 
guidaiK^e centres (CIOs) are outside the school makes it easier for 
them to act as an intermediary, and to facilitate the entry of firms 
into schools. A r^rt on the CEOs' role in this area describes the 
need for them to ftmction increasingly as a resource network, to sup- 
port the linking process. 

The manpooer services 

One or inore work experience placements are part of the 'Arbeitslehre' 
curriculum in Germany. The local •Arbeitsarat' (Ertplcyment Office), 
themselves the local offices of the 'Bunaesanstalt fiir Arbeit' (the 
Manpower Services Coanmission) , help teachers who are responsible for 
•Arbeitslehre' to provide the work ejqjerience places needed. 

A local education authority 

m countries with a decentralised education system, local bodies, like 
the Local Education Authorities (LEA) in the United Kingdom which have 
curriculum responsibilities, often serve as a fraitework to \Mch 
organizations or services working in the school-industry linking can 
attach themselves. 

Alncst all LEAs in the Uhited Kir^dcm and sccae areas in Ireland now 
have within their organization a staff member with responsibility for 
develcping school-industry links in the areas of curriculxM (e.g. pro- 
ducticxi of teaching material, integration of work esqperience in the 
curriculxM) ; guidance (e.g. the organization of visits and placements) 
and staff develcpnent (e.g. seconaments for teachers) . These School 
Industry liaison Officers (SUDs) usually work xmder the umbrella of 
one, and soeoftetirftes nore than one, of the national projects set x^) to 
stimulate oocperation between education and industry. 
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other bodies in the IJhited Kir^oti ^ch are closely linked with local 
authorities include the following : 

• Science a nd Technology Regional Organizations fSATRD^s) . Uhder 
the auspices of the national Standii>g Conference on Schools, Science 
and Technology, a network of 40 centres serving 97 lEAs throuj^out the 
Ifliited Kingdcxa has been established since 1971. The SATRD directors 
are usually former science teachers and are enplqyed by a LEA, and 
have as their main task to enhance young people's understanding of 
science, engineering, industry and technology throu^ closer links 
between sciaools and the outside world. 

Ihe fiNTBD directors, with a small staff consistii^ of a secretary and 
part-time volunteers (retired or seconded science teachers) carry out 
a wide range of science- and technology-related activities which 
involve industries and universities, such as : 

pranoting seoonditients of teachers and in-service courses on new 
applications of science in industry to iitprwe teachers xander- 
standing of industry; 

pranoting conferences, and even a "head-teacher/chief-executive" 
twinning scheme, to inform industry about education and to 
strengthen links; 

sponsoring the adaptation of teaching materials by joint 
teacher^industry staff work-grot^s; 

organizing corpetitions, design projects, and piqpils weeks 
(during the holidays) to inprove ptqpils' understanding of 
science/technology; 

collaborating in after-school/industry activities in their region. 

• School Cu rriculum Industry Partnership (SdP) . laianched in 1977, 
at the suggestion of the Trades Union Congress and the Confederation 
of British Industry, SCCP's aim is to introduce into the education of 
young people (age 5-16) an awareness and understanding of indxistry in 
the society in which they live, with the oocperation of industrialists 
and trade unionists. Out of 104 LEAs in England and Wales, 82 have 
appointed a teacher as a SCIP coordinator. After an initial 2-3 year 
secondment period, it has usually become a full-time post in the LEA. 
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SdP cxx^rdinators concentrate their activities on a selected number of 
schools to be able to stimulate a cross-curriculum ("infusion") 
approadi to school industry themes (see Innovations 39 at Annex 1) . 

• Project Trident , Project Trident started in 1972, and aims at the 
advanceraent of the personal develcpanent of young pec^le (age 14 \jp) by 
collaborating with lEAs to coordinate projects v*iich offer opportuni- 
ties for work expsrience, active involvement in the ccamunity and 
personal challenge to ytxng people. 

Nearly all 36 Trident coordinators are on a 2-year secondment from 
industry. Hie lEk provides secretarial si:5port and pays an affiliation 
fee to the national project. 

Project Trident gjhited Kinodan) Box 13 

Trident coordinators : 

m provide the administrative contact between (approx. 7500) 

enplqyers providing three weeks work ej^jerience placements and 
schools; 

• liaise with local organizations v*io need volunteers and bring 
these opportunities to the attention of schools vAiose students 
wish to do voluntary service in the cosnraunity; 

• help to organi;ze activities \Aiich are personally challenging 
for young people. 



At the local level, it would appear that careful thou^t needs to be 
given to defining ^t si^^xDrt schools need in order to take forward 
industry-linking activities of the kind desr-ijDed in Part II of this 
pc^)er; and vAiether such si^port can be provided by building a small 
extra capacity into seme existing institution, such as an eitployers' 
organization, a Chamber of Oonmerce, a training association, or a local 
education authority. 

The range of models described here suggest that there is no single, or 
best, solution. Rit it also suggests that the lack of such capacity may 
be a considerable hindrance to schools v*io wish to undertake these new 
kinds of activities; and also that, as more schools become engaged in 
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them, the ccsipetition for lirfcs, for work eaqperienoe placements, and 
for cxxperative activities of many kincSs with firms, will require sane 
degree of cleariiTg-house, coordination or information service, at the 
loced level. 

4. Policy structures : factors for success 



The evidence frcra the pilot projects, and frcm other sources, also 
suggests a number of factors whidi contribute to the suocess of local 
linking structures. 

Ixxal st^jport stnactures are aore successful when : 

• they ere sucoorted by a national lniH af--i've. it is ittportant to 
note that all the bodies, v^ether old- or riaoently-establishad, which 
have been set at the local level, have res_ited frcm a national- 
level stimulus of sense kind, whether in the form of a direct request to 
consider the problem of the isolaUon of schools, as in Denmark; or the 
move to establish 'Arbeitslehre' , in Germany; or the establishment of 
pilot projects, themselves nationally- and Conmunity-sponsorsd. Ihis 
analysis strongly suggests that central initiatives are likely to be 
required - or at least national- level si?port for local initiatives - 
in countries which have not yet gone through this evolutionary process 
at the local level, if local-level initiatix-e is to be undertaken, and 
the necessary school-linking structures, or functions, provided. 

• they fit into regional or local-level education policies . Natioial- 
level stimuli need- to be reinforced fcy regional-level education poli- 
cies. The ejqperience of projects in Meniber States where schools, or 
local education authorities, have freedcin to arrar^e at least parts of 
tlieir curricula themselves, indicate that linkii^ activities are nore 
successful vAiere education authorities can and do si:?port them. St^port 
can take the form of, e.g. spcaisoring linking bodies, and ear-marking 
In-service training money for courses. 
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• they have same decdsion-itB3djKf vcMer . ihe new structures must be 
responsive to local needs and opportunities. When this is not so, e.g. 
because representatives of mtional organizations in the governing 
board have to consult their national bodies too imch, it will hinder 
the build-i?) of an effective, linking stmcture. NationciL-level organi- 
zatioais inust be willing to decentralize. 

• they have a broc?d> representative, aovemincr bocird . Both the world 
of work and of education are Hulti-faceted. This ineans that usually 
the governing boards or consultative ccraraittees of linking bodies tend 
to be rather large, e.g. the average number of the board of a Dutch OQA 
is 17 (see Annex 3) , \Mle for the Irish OCSHECs the inaxiraum inerabership 
of their boards is set at 30. Experience frcxa projects shew that it is 
very iinportant to achieve a broad oatposition so that inernber interests 
on it feel that it is balanced. Once one of the main partners feels 
X3nder-represented, it tends to lose Interest in the activities of the 
body. 

m they work with task-focused qrcros . Involving meiribers of the 
board in the activities of task-focused grcxps has also had a positive 
infliience on the conmitinent of both t'lucators and industrialists. A 
joint seardi for a specific solution has often proved a catalyst by 
providing the group with the means of getting directly involved in a 
day-to-^y problem. 

• they receive sane financial resources . Bie "added-^value" of crea- 
ting an agency deserves closer stucfy. It is too early yet to do this in 
the case of the Dutch and Modena bodies. But the initial and on-going 
costs of such organizations are modest. Ihe OQA is initially provided 
with two staff and a small office, but is encouraged to borrcw, or 
obtain the secondment of, individual specialists, who are needed for 
particular tasks on a short-term basis. Thus, iji 1985, three years 
after their launch, the 12 CXiAs had on average five staff each. 

• thev are part of a network . Support strtictures need money, but 
they also need, e.g. teaching materials, advice on cooperation models 
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and how to prcinote in-service courses, directories of relevant organi- 
zations, etc. Avoiding , situation in which many agencies are undei>- 
talcing more or less the 'same activities is of prima inportai^. Net- 
works In Germany ('Arbeitslehre*) , the Netherlands (national organiza- 
tion of the CDAs) and the united Kingdcm (SdP, SAERDs and Project 
Trident) have proved to be a valxiable source of si^^xjrt for their 
menibers. 

• their sta ff is canmitted . Members of staff shaad ideally ccro- 
blne subject kncwledge vdth entr^reneurial flair, and have the abi- 
lity to gain the confidence of teachers and industrialists. Ohey need 
to have had eiqperienoe in both "worlds", and be willir^ to do "mis- 
sionary" vroric - to convince industry that school-industry cooperation 
means they need to do more than just pay their taxes, and schools that 
they are not "selling out" to ce^sitalism. Biey need also to have the 
ability to worfc independently, and to develop good relations vdth 
local education administrative staff. 
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IV Oonclusions 



OSie growth of sdiool-ir^austry lirfcing is a milestone in the evolvttion 
of basic education in Europe. It marks the end of vAiat mi^t be called 
the "cloister" tradition^ vMch enclosed the school within its valls^ 
and ensured that the "real" world was kept at a suitable distance^ for 
a variety of reasons^ both good and bad. For the schools^ and for indi- 
vidual teachers, the developnient of working links and new partnerships 
with firms and organizations in the local ccratamity poses a nuniber of 
difficult challenges, but provides a huge rangu of new opportunities, 
of real edixatioeial and social valvie to both p^ils and teachers. In 
the past, relationships of this kind existed between industry and the 
vocational sector; now, schools responsible for general education and 
ocnpulsory schooling, both at secondary aixi primary level, are becoming 
partners too. Ihis developnent has been reflected in nearly all the 30 
pilot projects taking part in the Transition Programine. 

On the basis of this evidence, a number of key reccrnitendations for the 
effective development and use of sc5iool-industry links in the future, 
are presented. 

1. nie schools, and in particular head- teachers, should be aware of 
the wide range of activities in coipulsory education to \diich school- 
industry links can contribute. Most links start from a particular type 
of activity, sudi as the use of work experiexicB for guidance purposes, 
or the prcnction, of educatic^i for enterprise; but, as the Transition 
Programme pilot projects have shewn, links can be tised for a wide 
variety of good educational purposes, and their full potential should 
be e^^loited. 
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2. Head-teachsrs shculd also be aware of the value of sctiool-inaustry 
links at all Isvels of the scliool system. While vocational schools have 
traditionally been loost active, and have the longest traJltion in this 
area, and secondary schools providing ccarpulsory education are now be- 
coning more active, it is clear that lower-secondary schools (or middle 
schools) and primary schools also can have successful and valuable 
industrial links. 

3. It is clear that closing the gap between schools and the industrial 
world calls for a national initiative, fran above the level of the 
schools themselves. Ihis is needed to provide a political, aiti in seme 
cases also legal and financial, framework within vdiich links can suc- 
cessfully develop at the local level. It nay also be required in order 
to bring abcut tlie creation of the necessary local si^port for the 
linking process, and to give schools the necessary curriculum freedctn 
to e:^loit the advantages vAiicJi links can offer. 

4. At the local level, there is a clear need for si^rt for the link- 
ing process, viiether throu^ the creation of a modest organization, 
such as has been described in Part III, or by the addition of the 
necessary staff and si:?:port cjipacity to an existii^ organization. 

5. Ihe evolutio of these si^porting structures/services should be 
further monitored, at European level, so that there can continue to be 
a valuable exchange of ideas and ei^jerience between them, for their 
mutual benefit. In this way, the concept of partnership, vAiich they 
exist to si^port, can be developed further, in the context of European 
cooperation. 
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Started in the 1960s, •Arbeitslehre' (Teaching about the wrld of work) is now 
indiYied in the curriculum of the majority of pcpils in Germany and lasually 
inclixJes soaa £orm of work e^qperienoe. There is pressure to nake it obligatory 
for all. A network of local school-iiyiustry gra?)s help teachers provide it. 



Context 



In the last ten years in many Surojpean oc«n- 
tries, courses have been intra3uoed as part of 
the secondary education curriculum (or cctside 
it) to inform jx?)ils abcut the nature of vork- 
inj life. In the Federal jsepSblic of Germany, 
discussicBis cn this qoesticn began as long ago 
as 1920. In the early 1960s, cane lander (sta- 
tes) b^an to introduce 'Arbeitsldire' (Oteach- 
ii^ about the vorld of work) , as part of the 
curriculm developnent aoocx$)anying the major 
reform in lower secondary education which re- 
placed the 'Volksschulen' with the 'Haijptschu- 
len', (schools which now take abL^Jtt 40% of the 
pcpils aged 11-16) . 



lArbeitsl^ire' : 

• is provided to well ever half of all Icwer 
secOT^ary education students in Germany; 

• is not only part of the 'Haxjptsdtule' and 
the ccaipr^iensive schools' curticuliim, tut is 
increasii^ly provided in 'Realschulen' vAiich 
take 35% of 11-17 year^lds; and there is a 
growing pressure to offer it to the remaining 
25%, who are in "Gyianasien"j 

• usually includes a period of work e3<perience; 

• is supported by a large netrork of school- 
industry liaison grcwps. 



Today, 25 years later, eadi of the 11 landftr 
has developed its own 'AdDeitsldire' curricu- 
lm, irplemented under a variety of nanes^ e.g. 
•H^rV^ooronics/technology^, "polytechnique/ 
Acbeitsldire", "eooncmics/politics". 
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Thems with variations 

Objectives^ There are I.>cal variations, but 
•Arbeitslehre* generally aims to : 

• provide students with basic knowledge about, 
understanding of, and oatpetencies in, many 
tedinical, eoancmic and social aspects of 
working life; 

• enhance their understanding of the connexion 
between these econcanic realities and the poli- 
tical process; and 

• provide information about careers opportuni- 
ties and education and training opportunities. 

Organization, 'Arbeitslehre' may be : 

• a sq>arate subject; 

• a cross-curricular activity; usually across 
econattics, social studies, technology, craft- 
WDrk and guidance/careers education; or a itdx 
of subject teaching and project work; 

• part of existii^ subjects, designed to help 
teachers link their subject to other subjects 
and the world outside. 

R"^tioQ> me last 3 or 4 years of ccaipulsory 
education. 

Time. 

From 1 to 8 hours weekly; lasually about 4. 

Megiods. Ac±ive, participative teachiiKf methods 
are often reccxnnvendel, e.g. role-play, project 
work, case studies, lectures by industrialists 
and mini-enterprises. Also group visits to 
firms, and wcrk e35)erience placements (2-3 
weeks in the last year, or 1 day a week for a 
longer period) . 



Exarole f roan Berlin 

In Berlin schools •Arbeitsl^ire* is included 
in the last 4 years of Hai?jt-, Real-, and com- 
pr^iensive schools (4-8 hours a week) and years 
9 & 10 of the Gymnasium (2 hours a week) . In 
each year there is a central theme, for project 
work, si:5:ported by special courses (e.g. consu- 
mer information) in subjects such as socieil 
studies, technical drawing, and typing. 

:^ar7 (age 12-13) : Iheme - "Produce something 
for yourself", ooverii^ the role of the consu- 
mer; econanic and technological aspects of the 
mechanisation of the home; the design, produc- 
tion and marketing of goods; and household 
budgeting. 

year 8 (age 13-14) : Iheine - "Production for 
sonebody else", covering the simulation of a 
production process in a school workshop; study- 
visits to firms; discussions with Trade Union- 
ists and enployers; and the division of labour 
and autocatisaticsi. 

year 9 (age 14-15) : Iheme "Production for the 
mass-market", covering the stnicturB of an or- 
ganization, technical/eoonoiuic/social aspects; 
and a placement for guidance purposes - a six- 
week preparation period; a 2-3 week placement; 
and two weeks follow-ip. 

Year 10 (age 15-16) : Iheme - "Career choice". 
Further guidance in one of the following occu- 
pational areas - technology, canmeroe, public 
services, care-services. 
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Support structures ; national, reaicy iai f local the 'Arbeitsaemeinschaft Schule-Wirtschaft* 



Local Manpcwer Services , ('Arbeitsaiot') . Spe- 
cially trained staff help teachers on several 
stages of the guidance process. Biey provide/ 
organize: general information (lectures in 
classes and written inaterial) ; irdividual coun- 
selling; evenings for parents; visits to car- 
eers information cent3ces providing materials, 
videos, slides, v^ere students can look for and 
retrieve information. 



Ihis "Bducation-Sconany Working-"groi?)", is a 
voluntary organization of teachers and indus- 
trial staff vMch started in ca^ 'Land* in 1953 
anwt became a national organizaticai in 1965. It 
aims at iitproving the teaching of 'AriXiits- 
lehre' , particularly throu^ creatii^ school- 
iix3ustry links at national, regional and local 
level. About 100,000 teachers use its services 
each year. 



Regional coordination agencies . Usually the 
teachers, often helped by the students and/or 
parents, identify the places needed for the 
work placements themselves. If asked, the 
'Arbeitsamt* will help. In scjne areas special 
bodies have been set vp to coordinate this pro- 
cess; the "Wbrk e^^jerience centre", established 
in 1975 at the request of sane big firms in 
Kassel, coordinates approximately 5000 work 
experience places each year, and is run by caie 
full-time laember of st2if f and 4 teachers secon- 
ded for one day a week. 

In-service training institutes . In sona Liix3er, 
university courses to beccBooe •Arbeitslehre' 
teachers are available. Usually, the •Lander' 
in-service training institutes offer ccurses, 
e.g. on : teaching methods, "starting a school- 
based 'Aiieitslehre' curriculum", and hew to 
achieve subject integration. 



National-level working group 

makes reccanmenc3ations about in-service 

training and new developivsnts, e.g. 

'Arbeitslehre in Gymnasia*; 

organizes rational and international iteet- 

ings, e.g. on new technologies; 

develcps and publishes t-^aciiing materials, 

often jointly with the national Ministry of 

Education, e.g. on vocational guidance, wage 

negotiatic»is, and case studies; 

organizes the international twinning of 

German schools, e.g. with Swedish firms; 

advises and supports the regional study- 

groi^is. 

Regional-level study groups fll) : 
adapt natioiially-prepared teaching mater- 
ials; 

organize meetings on, e.g. nef&; technologies; 
school-industry partnerships; 
help teachers to find industrialists willing 
to be guest speakers. 
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• Local-level woric-oroups (about 330^ : 

- inform teachers about in-service courses; 

- organize vrork placements for teachers and 
students; 

- organize meetings between industrialists, 
students and teachers; 

- organize discussion ineetings between tea- 
chers and industrialists on Hatching indus- 
trial reqiureroants with educational aims. 

About 2000 teachers participate in these woric- 

Ohe 'Arfaeitsaemeinschaft Schule-<;ewerkschaft' , 
In these gro^s teachers and trade-unionists 
WDrk together. The aims of these working grci?5S 
are cotparable to the school-industry grot^js, 
e.g. they also publish teaching T^t-^THaig and 
he ip to contact guest-speakers. However, pro- 
bably due to the fact that trade tmions have 
less 3cesouroes available, they can offer less 
work experience places and often have less tliae 
to invest. Both the nuntoer and influence of thB 
trade xmion groups are smaller than that of 
their counterparts. 



Rjrther inforroation 



More information about 'A2±)eitslehre» , can be 
obtained frcro the Federal and 'Lander' Minis- 
tries of Bducatiai, and other sources such as 
the periodical 'Arbeiten & Lemen, die Arbeits- 
lehre', Eriedrich Verlag, B - 3016 Seelze 6; 
and the Bundesarbeitsgemeinschaft Schule/Wirt- 
schaft, Postfach 510669, D - 5000 KSIN 51. 

Exairples of other countries' approaches are 
summarized in Ihnovaticais : 

3 Work ejqperience in the curxiculm - Ireland 

4 School cooperatives - Italy 

14 Ihe school contact ccanmittee - AaUaorg, 
Denmark 

15 Ihe school-work ageixy - Modena, Italy 
23 'Ihe school enploymsnt centres (OQAs) - 

Netherlands 
26 Work ej5)erience- in the curriculum - 

Netherlands 
39 School, Industry & Curriculum - U.K. 

All Innovations are available, in all nine 
official Ooraounity languages, free fran the 
Prograians IhformatiOT Office, address below. 



^iTSJ" ?yJA^^ L^lr" *l^^i«»ive our ■:a regularly wq wiU send ycu •^IhnovatlflRs" autaaatlcally aa they ar« 

J^,.^'^^!^*^?^ to hove your wnia wglfltarM. Yoiwmreoalvet^ 

Xiist am ozoer tarn. All oaterlal is free of chaz^ 



I^^i^^?^SLSf sS^^S^ In ths f 1«W of pec^e'. tr««ition fru. ed^tto to am irking 
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For maixy schools closing the between school and the world of ^ork means 
giving an inSuscrial dimension to the curriculim. Various loethods of doing this 
can be seen. Die cross-^wrriculiim approach, in viiich teachers in several sub- 
jects collaborate for this purpose, is described here. 



Context 

In a growing number of European countries sec- 
cHxlary schools are oonoemed to provide stu- 
dents with a basic understanding of the role of 
industry in itodem society, i.e. manufacturing, 
commerce, the service sector, and the role of 
trade tinic»i?.. Several loodels or approaches have 
been developed to do this : 

• a new subject may be introduced or an aids- 
ting one enlarged; 

• special short courses or modules about as- 
pects of industry may be used; 

• extra-curricular activities may be organi- 
zed, mainly where timetable re£»trictions na3oa 
it difficult to adapt the curriculum itself; 

• a cross-curriculum or "infusion" approach 
may be used vSaere teachers decide that aware- 
ness of industry should permeate several sub- 
jects or even the whole curriculm. Most - if 

not all - subjects are exxxuraged to pay atten- In the United Kingdcxn the School Curriculum 
tion to aspects of industry, e.g. by illustra- Industry Partnership (SdP) has developed tech- 
ting theoretical teaching with "real life" niques to help schools make contact with fims, 
exajpples or by inviting guest-speakers frcm consider hew to develop their subjects, and 
cutsixJe the school. coordinate their ideas with other teachers. 
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A ttesed Introcauction of the SCIP approach 

Die strategy of the Sdiool Industry Curriculum 
Barbiership to add an industrial dimension to 
the v*K)le curriculum is based on the following 
principles : 

• the long-tenn character of the change should 
be recognised, for which a step-by-step sequen- 
ce of activities will be needed, so as gradual- 
ly to involve all the subject d^)arta:nents; 

• the school needs to establish active links 
with local industrialists and trade unionists; 

• local industry or the local "economic coinmu- 
nity<» needs to be involved in planning, inple- 
laentation and evaluation; 

• activities need to be carefully geared to 
the possibilities of the school and the oppor- 
tunities in the region. 

Oie "learning by doing" philosophy of the SdP 
is reflected in their implementation strategy : 



Methods 



SdP has developed means to sv^port schools in 
each phase of the strategy. 

1. Identification of aijits . After one or nore 
teachers have shewn interest in opening \sp the 
school to industry, the local SdP coordinator 
(a teacher seconded to vork ftai-tiine for the 
lEA) usually suggests organizing a curriculm 
revie^^ in the school to identify : 

• aims , e.g. develop the students' understand- 
ing of industry; iirproving careers guidance; or 
showing the relevance of subjects to the world 
of industry; 

• hjOT the curriculum should be altered, e.g. 
by organizing work exgeriexice or WDrk-shadowing 
opportunities; setting \jp mini-enterprises; or 
arranging a series of guest speakers. 

In one school all teachers took part in a cur- 
riculum reviev; day to identify : 

• the contributions of each d^>artment to a 
work experieDce scheme, a "problem solving" day 
and industrial coutses; 

• particular areas of the curriculum v^iere 
links with industry could be further developed. 

2. A school-industry oonmittee . - Early collabor- 
ation with industrialists in the planning pro- 
cess is needed to determine both the ciioice of 
subject content and the approaches to learning, 
as they 3cncw v^t opportunities/resources are 
available. 



1. A school identifies its needs and aims. 

2. A school/industry camnittee is set v^) to 
plan a coc^)erative sdieme. 

3. If n eeded, in-service training activities 
are set tp. 

4. HbB scheme is jointly iirpleroented. 

5. Outcomes are reviewed in the li^t of the 
aims set; the nesct step is planned. 
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lx> give it pcwer ax)d status, the sdic»l-irxius- 
try cxxttmittoe should incltde a d^ty-head of 
the school and heads of key subject d^iartaients 
as well as the SCIP cxxjidinator, teachers and 
industrialists. 

3. In-service training . For irany subject tea-* 
chers, industry is as vcnknown an environment 
as it is for their students. Often they are 
also not used to the active, participative 
learning methods, e.g. case studies, grc«p- 
work, problem solving exorcises, which itost 
school-industry schemes require. 

To si^jport teachers : 

• SdP coordinators have linked •'new'' with 
"old" SdP schools. 

• SdP coordinators also cake it possible for 
heads, depuly-heads and heads of d^jartments to 
take part In one-day training courses, some- 
times organized by a firm in its trainirg 
centre. 

Visits and placements in firms are also arran- 
ged for teachers. 

4. Implementation . Scametimes few subjects are 
involved; scaivetimes maiy. Coordination beb^een 
teachers is essential, so that they can plan 
the themes, and the sequence of their intro- 
duction into each subject during the year. 

5. Review of outcomes . Ten years of SdP 
e3q)erience shows that usually a start is made 
with a few subjects and over 2-3 years^, more 
beocsne involved, in response to the po:5itive, 
often enthusiastic, reactions of students, 
teachers and head-steadier. 



Case-studv : a school's first year usincr the 
SdP approach . 

Aims . An urban cai$)rehensive seoOTdary school, 
in inner London, decided to promote learning 
about successful enterprise with seme of its 
fourth-year (15 yearold) pcpils. 58 were sel- 
ected; boys & girls; more & less able pijpils. 

Subjects . In subject lessons, pipils studied 
tqpics related to the examination syllabus. In 
design technology ; product design, manufactur- 
ing methods, specification and cost of materi- 
als. In mathematics ; finance of a business, 
material calculations, cost estimations, open- 
ing a bank account, preparing a balance sheet. 
In e conognics ; market research, advertising, 
consumer protection. 

Consultants . Staff from banks, businesses, con- 
sumer services, trade associations, collabora- 
ted with teachers and the SdP coordinator. 

Action . 10 cooperatives were formed, 2 service 
sectors, 1 advertising, ^ catering, 6 produc- 
tion. In July, the ^^rocps rail simulated busi- 
ness games; made business plans; applied to the 
local bank manager fcT loans; for one week pro- 
duced their goods/services; and wound the busi- 
nesses up. 

Outocmes . Pipils liked learning to work togeth- 
er, leamii^ business skills, and wanted more 
time for production 
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SCTP's factors for success 



Rirther information 



sap worics in about 80% of the local authori- 
ties in England and Wales, and is jointly spon- 
sored by enployers organizations, trade unions 
and government d^>artments.. It concludes that: 

• the value of industrial contribations is 
greatest v^en schools can be ejqplicit about 
their needs, but do not try to prescribe how 
industry should meet them. 

• industrialists and trade iDiionists can mate 
valuable contributions to deciding vteit and ho^s 
students should learn. 

• task-oriented cooperation leads to the best 
ittutual understanding between sdiool and firm; 
Ihey contribute best as consultants or advisers 
not in a "teaching" role; 

• e5^)erience-based learning helps students to 
ejqplore their attitudes to, and understanding 
of, industry; 

• the appointinent of a local SCIP curriculum 
coordinator (consultant) is an indispensable 
part of effective curriculum change, to accel- 
erate the process of develcpnent, disseminata 
good practice. 



SCTP News: Newsletters briefly describii^ 
schools' e^5)eriences in using the SCIP approach; 
SdP Project Summary: The history aims and 
methods summarized. 

Available in English only fmra SdP, Newcorrbe 
House, 45 Netting Hill Gate, London Wll 3JB. 

Other approaches to school-industry curriculum 
collaboiBtion are described in Innovations: 

3 : Work e5q)erience in the curriculm,. Ireland 

4 : School cooperatives, Italy 

15 : The School-work Agency, Ifodena, Italy 
26 : Work e55)erience in the curriculum, 
Netherlands 

38 : 'Arbeitslehre' - using a separate subject/ 
multi-subject approach, Germany 

i^roaches vlth an eirphasis on using industry 
links to siqpport careers guidance are summari- 
zed in Innovations: 

5 : Work experience^ and guidance, Denmark 
7 : Field e>qperience for guidance teachers, 

Greece 

25 : School and 'territorio', Italy 



Ml Innovations are available, in all official 
Eurc^)ean OoinmunitY languages, free fixan the 
Programnve Information Office, address below. 



^^liS^J^l^iTL'^^i^ °^J??^^^ regularly we wiU seni you -mrwvatiGna" autoaatically &fl they 

S^^^^:^ In to havo ycxir n«r« r^jlstaroi. Yc« win revive then oar^RzbS 
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A 'Contactcentrum Onderwijs-Arbeid' (COA) or School-Bfnployment Liaison Centre^ has 
been set up since 1982 in each of the 12 Dutch provinces. They are an inportant part 
of the government's efforts to bridge the gap between school and the world of work 
Their main fields of activity are: information? the coordination of guidance; and 
the improvement of wrk experience schemes. 



The COAs were set up, by the Ministries of 
Education & Science, and Social Affairs & Dm- 
ployment, between 1982 & 1985, and 2 have taken, 
part in pilot projects in the second EXirc^an 
Camiunity Action Prograninie on Transition. Each 
receives a grant to cover the cost of two staff 
members, office accomodation, and running 
costs. Most of the COAs have been successful in 
tapping other, resources : in 1985 on average 
they employed 5 staff. 

COAs are not autonomous bodies. Iheir experi- 
mental status requires that they be attached to 
an institution such as a Chamber of Oonmerce or 
a training body. 

Each COA has a governing board of about 17 mem- 
bers : 5 from the social partners, 6 from edu- 
cation organisations, 4 from supporting insti- 
tutions (Chamber of Commerce, Manpower Servi- 
ces), 1 from the provincial government, and 
adviser. After a year's experience, 60% of the 
members say they are satisfied with them: 25% 
find them too large. 

Boards have set up executive groups, and work- 
ing parties, on specific themes. 




COAs and guidance: a Careers exhibition 

Each COA has developed its own programme, ac- 
cording to local needs and resources. But all 
are- active in 3 major fields: education-indus- 
try infonnation; the coordination of guidance; 
and improving work experience schemes. 
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Education-industry infotmation 



Support for guidance services 



In order to meet the schools' need for more in- 
formation about industry, and industry's need 
for more information about the school-system, 
OOAs have : 

• provided schools, guidance services and in- 
dustry with information on labour market chan- 
ges, interpreting and adapting national and 
other data to the regional context, eg. on 
school-leaver numbers, unemployment data, man- 
povser demand forecasts, etc. (COA Noord Hol- 
land); 

• collected new labour market data, especially 
on short-term (1-3 years) demand for specific 
groups of employees, and on the qualitative 
match between students' qualifications and 
industrial needs (COAs in Groningen, Friesland, 
Drente); 

• organised information events, such as meet- 
ings to inform staff in industry about new ty- 
pes of general and vocational training courses; 

• published newsletters and/or press-clipping 
bulletins (7 COM); 

• acted as a clearing house where guidance 
counsellors can obtain relevant up-to-date in- 
formation. Most COAs are organising a conputer- 
based data bank. 

A national COA-organisation publishes a News- 
letter, sent to all organisations represented 
in COA Boards, i.e. Chanbers of Commerce, MSC 
agencies, school inspectors, educational organi- 
sations, trade-unions, employers organisations, 
etb. (circulation about 1000). 



Careers guidance is provided by several dif 
ferent services, each acting independently; 
part-time guidance counsellors in schools, man- 
power services and private agencies. The COAs 
have tried to provide a link between them, and 
to coordinate them by : 

• publishing directories of all local guidan- 
ce services, listing their aims, target groups, 
staff and available materials; and "directories 
of firms" with data on their size, branches, 
product-type, and often, data on their willing- 
ness to provide work experience opportunities, 
guest lecturers, etc. (COA Gelderland); 

d developing "guidance master plans" for each 
of the 4 typas of lower-secondary schools for 
students aged 12-16, covering all the separate 
agencies' activities, ie. testing, counselling 
sessions, self-assessment projects, etc. (COA 
Zeeland); 

• developing careers information centres, es- 
pecially targeted at unemployed young people & 
school leavers, providing detailed and up-to- 
date information on careers (work profile, mi- 
nimum training requirements, career prospects) 
and also personal counselling. In Middelburg, 
such a centre is open from 9am to 4pm but not 
at week-ends. It plans to develop into a re- 
source centre for school-based guidance tea- 
chers. In 6 months in 1986, 1200 people used 
the centre; 50% students, 20% unemployed, 30% 
employed; 

• providing practical support, through ca- 
reers information evenings (over 2000 students 
attended from 34 schools? COA Rijndelta); 
careers exhibitions (14,000 students mostly 
with their class-teachers, and some later also 
with their parents, visited one 4-day 
exhibition); and guidance materials. 
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Mbrk experience schemes 



Vocational training in the Netherlands is main- 
ly provided, from age 16, in vocational train- 
ing institutes or schools. Wbrk experience is 
always part of such a course, and comprises up 
to 1/3 of it. 

COAs have developed various activities to ex- 
tend the provision of placements and improve 
their quality, in particular : 

• conducting surveys. Ihe Utrecht COA conduc- 
ted a province-wide survey and found that 8000 
firms provided 14,500 placements each year, and 
that 5500 students were on work experience 
schemes at any moment of the school year. Other 
surveys have identified problems, mostly con- 
centrating on one type of vocational training, 
especially the newer on-ss, eg. the shortage of 
wrk placements in newly-introduced courses, 
which are ^relatively unknown to employers, for 
inrjtance An the administrative and caring 
fields; 

• disseminating information material, eg. a 
brochure for firms on all courses in the pro- 
vince which include wrk experience (COA Bra- 
bant); 

• setting up working groups of schools .md 
firms to discuss the content of specific work 
experience schemes (COA Overijssol); 

• identifying new placements. One COA obtain- 
ed 900 new places, another over 800, for parti- 
cular vocational training and work-orientation 
courses (COAs in Drente and Rijndelta); 

• compiling a placements-bank, i.e. a list of 
firms willing to provide placements. 
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other activities 



Among the other activities which COAs have 
initiated or supported are: 

• school-industiry twinning; 

• :omputer awareness courses, for teachers 
(COA Limburg), and for wcxnen (COA 2uid Hol- 
land); 

• work experience schemes for teachers (10 
COAs have started with schemes - see separate 
"Projects & Profiles"); 

• establishing a regional centre foL advanced 
technology, where teachers and students can 
train on modern equipment (3 COAs); 

• oupport for a school for the introduction 
of a simulated firm, where students will be 
trained in administrative methods; 

• organising courses for young people, on 
industry. 



An evaluation conmissioned by the Dutch Minis- 
try of Education concluded that, in a relative- 
ly short space of tijner the COAs had already 
succeeded in greatly intensifying contact bet- 
ween the world of education and the world of 
work in all their three main fields of action. 
The key factors for success were identified as: 
staff cawnitment? 
sound choice of activities; 
the use of theme-related working groups and 
he participation of firms in them? 

the relative independence of the COAs; 
the use of regional sub-groups in the lar- 
ger provinces (the largest province also has 2 
CXjAs); 

• the close relations with provincial admin- 
istrations. 



Further information/reading 



Information available in IXitch : 

o COA-informatief - a national Newsletter from 

the Secretariat. 

o Vries, B. de; Evaluatie van c^e contactcentra 
onde rw i i s-a r be i d , Nijmegen, ITS, 1985 (an eva- 
luation of the COAs). 

A short report in English on the Limburg COA 
can be found in Young People in Transition; the 
local investment. CEDEEOP, Berlin, 1986. 



Contact addresses 



Further information on the activities referred 
to can be obtained from each of the COAs. For a 
full list of the addresses of the 12 COAs, 
please write to one of the following: 

Secretariaat Landelijk Beleidsgroep COA 
(COA National Policy-group) 
de Heer J. te Wierik 
Postbus " 75 
NL - 3500 GL Utrecht 
T9l* 31 (30) 91 36 98 

Ministerie van Onderwijs en Wetenschappen 
(Ministry of Education and Science) 
(afd. VO/BO/BE) 
de Heer K.W. van Dijken 
Postbus 25000 
NL - 2700 EZ Zoetenneer 
Tel* 31 (79) 53 31 38 or 53 19 11 



Are vou on our list ? If you tdroadi^ rDooivo our natGrlal regularly wo will send you "Innovaticns" autcoatically as they are 
published. If you arts not on our list, ploase write in to have your naao reglstorod. Vou will receive then our publication 
List and oDder fooai. All material is free of chargre. 



"Inncvaticos** is a series about new develc^SDcnts in the field of young people transition frco education to adult and worKing 
life. DOC: 06PFB7EH. Brussels, Septeetoer 1987. 
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Hie Modena "Agenzia Scuola-M^^ del lavoro" (SchooHforld of Work Agency) is 
one of several school-industry lirikit^ agencies set up in pilot projects in the 
second European Transition action Erograinine. Bie Agenzia offers services and 
help to teachers in lower-secondary and X5^)er-secondary schools, especially 
technical/ocmnercial ones. It has created a youth cooperative as part of its 
si{3port for entrepreneurial education. 



The Provlncje of Modena, in the xxDrth Italian 
region of Emilia Rornagna, is one of the most 
pro^jerous areas in Italy. 'Ihe European Canaai- 
nity Transition pilot project in Itodena was de- 
signed partly to develop llrics between schools 
and irriustry. Both 'scuole aedie* (Icwer-secon- 
dary schools, for pcpils age 11-15) and •scuole 
ei^jerLori* (i5?)er^-secand5ay schools, for stu- 
dents aged 16-18) took part. Many of the latter 
have stra^ local llnlcs with Industry. The pro- 
ject vas partly designed to develop and extend 
them. 

In 1985, the "Agenzia Scuola^^onto del lavoro" 
(School-World of Work Agency) was set by an 
agreement between the three min partners oon- 
oemed : 



• the local educatiai authority (Prowedito- 
rato agli studi) ; 

• the Modena Chamber of Oanmerce; 

e the Modena Association for Business Studies 
Training (Associazione Modenese per la Fonna- 
zione Aziendale; MEA) . 

In 1986, the Modena Provincial authorities also 
joined as sponsor. 

The AgerK^^ was seen as a way of closing the gap 
between schools and the world of work by 
putting existing links between them on a more 
positive ani continuij^ footing; ard by giving 
siqpport to the wider use of active learning 
approaches throc^ assistance for project work 
and case-studies. 
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Ortranisatim 



Proqrainme 1984/85 & 1985/86 



Eiiphasis is placed on the Agency acting as a 
service at the disposal of teachers. In this 
sense it is conceived as a flexible way of 
6i5porting schools \*o wish : 

• to develop closer links with the public 
services and firms of the area; 

• to provide a hic^-quality education, based 
on the inoalities of today's world, as a prt^>ar- 
ation for entering life and the world of work. 

Ohe Agency has an annual prograitsne, and budget, 
arranged hy its Govemtog Council, which is 
ocpposed of 1 representative of each of its 
four spansorij>g bodies. Bie operating budget 
for 1986/87 was 60 million Lire (£30,000) pro- 
vided equally by the Province, the Chamber of 
Occnaeroe and the local education authority. 

Die Tcalniirf Association takes the main respai- 
sibUily for organising and developing the 
Agency's prograinne. Bie structure is extreiaely 
flexible. Staff needs are also met hy the 
Association as well as the provision of admin- 
istrative and accounting services, to ke^ down 
running costs. Bie Chamber of Ocmosroe sifplies 
offix3e space, r^roduction facilities, tele- 
phone, etc. Rxrther staff help may be given bv 
schools and the education authority. Ejqperts 
may be hired hy the Training Association. The 
Agency's own budget is therefore available for 
development work, studies, contracts, etc. 



The Agency has provided a way of putting sen© 
of the Initiatives taken hy the pilot project 
on a ocaitinuing basis, ihe activit-ies covered 
in the first 2 years were : 

• the develcpnent of information on i^aiwss and 
add r esses of firms; training facilities; aixi 
schools and types of courses provided, 

• joint school-&-industry case-studies hy, 
and for, business people and teachers. In the 
first year, such meetings examined the question 
of establishing xysM f xrms and the tralnli^ 
which schools could provide for that purpose; 
and in the second year, financial and banking 
services, and their tralniirf needs. 

• the organization of e}5)erlmantal proiectS p 
involving mixed groups of ^students, teachers 
and firms' representatives, for the use of ap- 
plied research and the involvement of schools 
in micro-projects in oocperation with firms. 
Exanple : a statistical surv^ on the scope for 
the xase of information technology hy firms in 
Modena, in collaboration with the 'Istituto 
Technioo Oonsnerclale' (Business Studies Otechni- 
cal College) . 

• activities designed to increase awareiiess of 
the eooncmic problems of the local econotry, on 
the part of schools. 

• the preparation of teachincr material to help 
carry out statistical surveys. 

• short ocurses in firms for teachers. 

• activities in support of youth cooperatives, 
set vp and managed hy pupils frcra the 'scuole 
Bi$)eriori' (tpper-seoondarv schools) . 
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Procrreonrne X986/87 

• Inforrotion , Ern^paration of lists of finns 
available and willing to offer schools visits, 
facilities for research mini-projects, and 
placements for work experiexice for students 
and teachars* 

• Dgt a on teachers in the tg:per^-seoondary 
schools will also be collected, to help firms 
rake direct contact with schools nore easily, 
and to enable them to pass schools \?>-to-date 
information on firms • activities, related to 
the schools* interests. 

• Heetincfs . A series of meetings for teachers 
and students is planned with e^^^erts frm the 
National Quality Control Association. 'Ihis will 
be particularly for •istituti Tecnici Industri- 
ali* (TUB - Industrial Technical Colleges) . 

• Entrepreneurship education . Si:5port for the 
develcpnent of the Oo-<:perative already f onnsd 
(see next coHmm) and help with the establish- 
ment of other youth cooperatives. 

• Teacher trainincr . In addition to the ocurses 
already provided for about 80 teadiers, new 
courses will be offered. 

• New businesses . Between January and March 
1987, a series of meetings was arranged with 
local leaders on the eooncniy of Modena. Diis 
dealt with opportunities for eooncenic develop- 
ment, in different sectors, in Modena, and the 
scope for new businesses. 
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Ihe **Procfrairena 2050^' Co-operative 

This Ycuth Oo-cper^tive was one of the first 
concrete results of the establislment of the 
Agency, and its si^pport for entrepreneurial 
developroent. It consists of students and tea- 
chers at the 'Jaoopo Barozzi Istituto Tecnioc 
Ccinroerciale« (Technical and Business Studies 
Collie) . 

Ihe Co-operative alms tc bring yo'mg people 
leaving school closei to the world of produc- 
tion, in terms of aoquirii^ the skills, out- 
look, attitudes, etc. needed for entrepreneur- 
ial activity, as well as providir^ opportuni- 
ties for a variety of relevan; e^^^erlenoe. It 
vmdertakes business iniiSiatives of its cwn, 
providing services of a techniccil, administra- 
tive, research, and data-collecting nature, and 
xmdertaklng conmlssions and work for firms and 
organizations in the private and public 
sectors. 

The Chamber of Cctmneroe ocromlssioned the Co-op- 
erative to produce a data-base of meiiber firms, 
aid their econaaic characteristics, and to help 
draft the Chainber*s quarterly eoonoRdc survey, 
contritutir^ its rnn analysis of the data. 

Ohe Co-operative imdertobk, for CENSIS (a na- 
tional research institute) , the collection and 
analysis of data on the Carpigiana knitwear in- 
dustry. It also collaborated with an informa- 
tion technology grcup and IBM Italy on the 
dsvelopnant of a programme for the autr^ 
analysis of firms" balance sheets. 



OcfffTvents 



Ohe /igency Is still in a developmental stage. 
Its ac±ivities, ani tliose of the pilot project, 
have >*ix^ic^ted a nuntoer of probleaaas and needs 
for the future, althou^ not all of them are 
soluble at the local level. 

• Ihere is a need for greater awareness cn the 
part of firms of the needs and problems of the 
schools, and also of the need to ensure sif^jort 
for all the schools in the area, not just those 
with vAiidi they want to collaborate cn techni- 
cal/ocraaercial projects. 

• Time-tabling constraints are a laajor obsta- 
cle to schools' e>?)loitation of school-industry 
links. 

• Traditional methods of teaching, and the 
narrowness of teacher training, with its CTfto- 
sis on the didactic role of the teacJier need to 
be reconsidered, to help teadiers develop work- 
ing links with local firms. New skills, and nevr 
attituctes, are needed. 

• n>e problem of f indij^ the ric^t balance 
between the general and the vocational elements 
of the curriculum needs to be resolved. (It is 
a central issue in the proposals for the reform 
of ti?)er^-seoondary education, vMcfc have been 
under d^te in Italy at the national level for 
man/ years^. 

Despite these difficulties, the Agency is seen 
as making a valiaable contribution in providii^ 
opportunities for both teachers and firms to 



develcp new links with firms; and as making a 
long-term contribution to the social and eoo- 
ncmic developoaent of the city. Basic to this 
view is the principle that schools are not at 
the service of, or subordinate to, the world of 
Industry, but should take part, as equal part- 
ners, in the process of social and eooncmic 
dfiveloprent. 

Further Information 

Innovations 4, in this series, describes a ran- 
ge of "School Cooperatives" recently set m in 
Italy at the \?3per^-secondary and lower-seoonaa- 
ry school levels. 

Innovatidhs 14 on the School Contact Ootnmittee, 
Aalborg, Denmark, and Innovations 23 on the 
"OCA"s (School ElrplQfyment Liaison Centres) in 
the Netherlands, describe other approaches to 
the need for sdKwl-industry linking functions. 
Both available in all EC larguages, in this 
seriei** 

Oontact afMnpgg 



Prof. Ennio Ferrari 
Proweditorato agli Studi di Modena 
Via Ralnusso 100 
I - 41100 Modena 
Tel* 39 (59) 337 470 



SSiTSlS" ?yJL ^ ,^ L^lr" ^^^^ f^^^ mterial regularly we will send you "Innavaticoi" autoaatically as thay are 
SS'^^X^iaT^^'^^^^ ^ ^ --^ve then o^WJ^ic 
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Hie need for an effective linking structure between school and the world of work 
was rsBt by the city of Aalborg (Dennarfc) in 1977 by the creation of a "School 
Contact Onmmittee for Educational and Vocational Guidance". It is an informal 
body, for cooperation and action on any aspect of school-trade/industry contact, 
working thrcu^ the existing agencies, especially guidance counsellors. 



Context 



"Closing the gap" beween school and the world 
of work cocBtKanly generates a need for a local 
advisory or consultative mechanism, to bring 
together the many parti^ers, cn both the educa- 
tion and industrial sides, with responsibili- 
ties or interests In this field. Ciere are mary 
ways of meeting this need. One way is by set- 
ting \ip a sfpecial ocmnittee as part of the ex- 
isting political structure at the local level. 
In Aalborg, the Committee established was an 
Informal one. It brou^t togetlier r^resentati- 
ves from the interested bodies, with agreed 
terms of reference. 

Ihe School Contact Committee has about 60 mem- 
bers and normally meets once a year. It is as- 
sisted by an executive committee, and two other 
committees; one cn the labour market and one on 
education. Ciese meet 4 or 5 times a year. The 
School Contact Oonmittee is presided over by a 




GuidanoQ councellors meeting in one 
of the SchcxDl Contact ooratdttees. 



senior official frxan the emplofyment service, 
i.e. "neutral", and therefore neither from 
education nor industry. 

Ihe Ocanraittee has no executive staff. It works 
throu^ existing agencies, using designated 
meondbers of the city goidanoe counsellors as its 
secretari^.t. 
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Origins of the Ocpgnlttee> 1976-77 

The inppulse to set the Oanraittee vp cane frcm 
the Bciucation Act of 1975, extending cccpulsory 
schoolinj frou 7 to 9 years, and establishing 
educational and vocational guidance as a cxxn- 
pulsory curriculm subject. 

In the following years, the isolated position 
of schools in society was widely discussed in 
Denmark. A national oonferencse was held in 1976 
to consider hew to create effective collabora- 
tion at the local level between school and 
working life. It examined : 

• the practical prctolem of how to involve 
peoplG frcm the world of work in teaching in 
schools, especially careers education; 

• the prxDduction of teaciiing mterials by the 
labour market sector; 

• schemes for teaching by visitors in schools; 

• schemes for ptpils* visits to work places; 
% vM<di bodies should collaborate locally to 
solve these questions. 

Ill 1977, a r^rt of the ccnferenos was distri- 
buted nationally to encourage local collabora- 
tion initiatives. In June 1977, the Aalborg 
municipality responded hy consulting some 60 
local bodies, on a proposal to form a school 
trade/industry comaittee. The proposal was en- 
dorsed, and the School Contact Ocramittee was 
set vp. 



C3cgTTOsition 



The School Contact Ocinmittee consists of 
representatives of : 

• the social partners i,e. enplpyers* & 
enplqyees* organisatiorss (top-level); 

• the state, county and city public services; 

• post-ocapilsory education institutions, in- 
clining the sciiool for semi-skilled workers 
in Aalborg; 

the Ettplcyment Service; 
the Health & Welfare Department, incliidii^ 
school doctors; 

the Ilinistry of Eiployment local office; 
the Municipality's Education Ootnmittee; and 
School boards; 

pi?)ils (i^e. froa schools' Pci)ils C3cramit- 
tees); 

the Joint Teachers Canmittee (municipal 
level) ; 

local education authority officers; 
head--teachers; 

school consultants (advisers) for pipils 
with psychological problems. 



Hie labon: market Oatnmittee has a similarly 
broad, r^resentative, character but with 3 
representatives frcm enplcyers and 3 from 
enplqyees . Bie Ooamnittee on Education has more 
representatives fixm the different types of 
secondary and vocational schools in the city. 

Bie 2 guidance consultants (advisers) in the 
city, who si5)ervise the city^s 53 school-based 
guidance counsellors, provide the secretariat 
for the School C3ontact Ooanmittee. 

Meetings of all the committees are held in the 
Eudcation Department or the Town Hall offices. 
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Aim . 

Acconili>g to its "structure and working arrange- 
laents", the aim of the Ocomittee is "to streng- 
then contact between Aalborg's school system exid 
educaticx^l institutions and trade and Industry 
in Aalborg municipality, according to the inten- 
tions and special prcsvisions of the Education 
Act, with particular reference to the ccBopulsory 
subject educational and vocational guidance, the 
cptional subject vocational studies, and contem- 
porary studies"^ 



Activities , 

The OoDEnittee meets once a year, and In the 10 
years of its e}cistence, has concerned itself, 
among other things, with the following : 

• the arrangements for schools* visits to firms 
in the city; the provision of tiie necessary pla- 
cements, and the coordination of schools* \ise of 
them; 

• canmenting on educaticnal and vocational gui- 
dance loaterials prgjared for use In the school 
system; 

• the provision of various forms of work ejqper- 
ience; 

m youth uneinployment In the city; 

• the tise of the press and other media for en- 
couraging contact between school and industry 
and consnerce; 

• possibilities for inprovlng understanding 
between school and Industry over young people's 
transition to continued education and enplcyment; 

• the Eurcpean Oanrnunity*s pilot project In 
Aalborg. 
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Activities of the ^ub-oaiDnli±aeg 

Ihe executive cxmnittee and the two sub-conniit- 
tees cn educaticai and the labour martet, deal 
with jaore specific tcpics, and the followiixf 
are exanples : 

• the production each year of a panjliLet des- 
cribing the educaticji opportunities of Aalborg; 

• "Education Days". All pipils in the iCch 
year (age 16) are offered the ciianoe of visit- 
ing 4 different firms or educational institu- 
tions in the. laanicipality, in a 2-day period; 

• conferences for guidance counsellors and for 
staff from industry and camnerce; 

• Initiatives, on belialf of young people in 
the local area; the ocmnittees may make propo- 
sals to central government, or the counties, or 
other municipal authorities. 



Further information 

Erojekt Notat No. 18 (October 1986) ; «*Ihe School 
Contact Occsnittee for Bducatiaial and Vocational 
Orientation". Original in Danish. Summary ver^ 
sion in English. 

(Contact address 



Hans Bniun 

Udskolii^ - et EF Erojelct 

Kasserisvej 174 

EK - 9000 Aalborg 

Tel* 45 (8) 11 22 11 ext. 4170 



^ y?;?^ ?y ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ already receive our material regularly we will send ycxi "Imovations" autccatically as they are 
^ «^ a? "^^i^^* ^ ^ have your naae registered. Vou will receive then oar Pi^lication 

Ust and order fona. All aatorial is free of charge. 



rtoDQCQtisis!! is a series abcut new develcpaents in the field of your^ people's transition frao education to adult and worlOng 
life. DCX;: 02PP87£3{. Brussels, June 1987. 
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List of cxaitacts for Transition pilot projects referred to in the 
text 



B 1 S. Andr6, Tran5;via, Cit6 des Betites Pr6elles 129/ 
B - 7330 Saint Qiislain. Tel* 32-65-78 61 85 

B 2 Mine. A. MachielS; Centre Luikersteenw^ 56, 

B - 3500 Hasselt. Tel* 32-11-22 17 38 

DK 3 H. Bniun, Udskoling- et EF Projekt, Hasserisvej 174, 
DK - 9000 Aallx>rg. Tel* 45-8-] 1 22 11 Ext. 4170 

F 9 P. Cliauvet, Direction des Iyc6es (DLC4) , Ministere de 

1* Education Nationale, 107 me de Grenelle, F - 75007 Paris 
Tel^ 33-1-45 50 11 16 

F 10 F. Citue - P. Villeneuve, Cellule Vie Scolaire, Rectorat de 
l^Acad6nie de Lyon, 92 rue de Marseille, F - 69354 Lyon 7. 
Tel* 33-78-69 81 12, Ext. 3371 

F 11 Mrae C. Marlier, Ministere de 1 •Education nationale, (DLC6) 
107 rue de Crenelle, F - 75007 B^xis, Tel' 33-1-45 50 03 45 

GR 14 I. Kazazis, Ministry of Education, 15 Mitrc^leos Street, 
GR - 10185 Athens, Attiki. Te] ' 30-1-323 57 22 

IRL 17 Ms M. O'Riordan, Curriculum Developnent Centre, V.E.C., Island 
House, Cathedral Square, IRL - Gcilway. Tel* 353-91-622 66 

I 19a F. Latella, Via Petrillina Diramaziom I 21, 

I - 89100 R^io Calabria. Tfel* 39-965-33 16 50 

I 19b G. Arm, c/o Proweditorato agli studi di Sassari, 
Oorso G. Angioi 1, I - 07100 Sassari. 
Tel* 39-79-23 48 70 
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I 20a G. Italiano, Proweditorato agli sioKii di Firenze, 

c/o Liceo Scientific©, "II Ponttonno", Via XX Settenibre 31, 
I - 50053 Bipoli (FI) . Tel° 39-571-726 73 

I 20b M. Eaggiani, c/o Progretto pilota CEE, Via del Paradise 2, 
I - 01100 viterbo. Tel° 39-761-23 91 28 

I 21a A. Maocari, Liceo Scientifico, Via Kennedy 12, 
I - 31015 Conegliano (TV) . Tel° 39-438-359 44 

I 21b L. lannuzzi, Proweditorato agli SbxLL di Avellino, 
Via de Renzi, 

I - 83100 Avellino. Tel° 39-825-250 40 

I 22a E. Ferrari, Proweditorato agli Studi di Modena, 

Via Rainuso 100, I - 41100 Modena. Itel' 39-59-33 53 35 

I 22b N. Panaro, Ufficio Scolastico Regionale del Pieitonte, 

Oorso Matteotti 32a, I - 10121 Torino. Tel' 39-11-53 17 84 

NL 24 Ms Hinke de Graaf, OQA Zeeland, Postbus 2034, 
NL - 4460 MA Goes. Tel° 31-1100-305 48 

ITL 25 P. Schir^, cm Rijndelta, Postbus 21813, 

NL - 3001 AV Rotterdam. Tel° 31-10-433 17 44 

UK 26 J. Eaton, TRAWL Project, NICED Information Office, 

Stranmillis College, Stranniillis Road, GB - Belfast EfK 5DY, 
N. Ireland. Tel° 44-232-68 24 14 

UK 28 Ms E. Lennie, Glenwood Secondary School, 147 Castlemilk Drive, 
GB - Glasgow G45 9UG, Scotland. Tel' 44-41-634 9367 

UK 30 L. Lewis, Project Office, caiftonville Middle School, 
Cliftcnville Road, GB - Northanpton NMl 5BW. 
Tel '44-604-28853 
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TSlis -paper is one in a series v4iidi is being produced on behalf 
of the Oommission of the European Ociicnunity on issues related to 
the Transition of Ycxing People f rem Education to Working and Adult 
Life. It was prepared for the OcBomission by a team enployed by 
lEAPIAN, an appliad social research institute, based in CJologne. 



English edition ; John Banks 
DOC: 17WD87EN 

Published by Erogramme Information Office, lEAEEAN, 
Square Ambiorix 32, B - 1040 - BKJXELEES. 
Printed by Itepro 68 VolJi, an initiative of handicapped and 
nan-handic2¥ped yc^ people. 
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